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The Home, the Nursery of 
Civili: zation 


It is no exaggeration to assert that true human 
civilization begins only when home life has been 
established on a firm and permanent basis. It is 
in the home that the arts which beautify and en- 
noble life arose. It is here that humane senti- 
ments were implanted in the heart of man. ‘The 
customs that make for refinement of life and that 
transform all human relations originated in the do- 
mestic circle, whence they radiated to the larger 
social spheres. By the same token the decay of 
the home life always proves disastrous for civiliza- 
tion. The concern for the home, which public men 
of social vision display, is eminently justified. Pro- 
fessor Rufus M. Jones sounds a very timely warn- 
ing when he writes: “A home penetrated with 
spiritual culture and spiritual ideals is the highest 
product of civilization, and it in turn ministers all 

_ the time toward the creation of a still higher civil- 
_ ization. In fact, there is nothing of what we mean 
by civilization where the home is wanting. The 
savage is on his way out of savagery and brutality 


as soon as he can create a home and make family -} 


life sacred. The real horror of the slums-in our 
great cities is that there are no homes there, only 
human beings crowded indiscriminately into one 
room. Our present society will be well on its way 
out of existing moral chaos as soon as the home 
is restored and rededicated to its spiritual func- 
tions.”1) So far the vision of the Professor is 

clear; but when he suggests means for the rein- 
tegration of home life, his vision becomes blurred 
and fails to see things in their true light. 

___A recrudescence of brutality and a disappearance 
of the refinement of human usage is evident in our 
days. Unquestionably it is due to the decline of the 
home influences. The sad fact is that not only the 

slums are unfavorable to the development of home 
life, but that the higher regions of society are 
equally unpropitious. The high-class apartment 
offers no better soil for the growth of genuine home 
ife than the sordid environment of the tenement. 
Both in high and in low places the home at pres- 
ent has the greatest difficulty in maintaining its in- 
and privacy. Vulgarization as a consequence 
rizes the totality of modern life. 

on is one of the factors that will help in 
yuilding of the home. Not religion alone, 
for religion will work 1 in vain, when other 
ligion and the Family Le, The American Federa- 
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social agencies continually undo what it laboriously 
builds up. At all events the type of religion which 
Dr. Jones suggests can do but very little. A re- 
ligion that has been emptied of all doctrinal con- 
tent cannot become a social power. If in any- 
thing, we must have definiteness and certainty in 
religious matters. Religion is too important for 
life and conduct to be affirmed on merely senti- 
mental grounds. 


The doctrinal character of religion has led to the 
entire disappearance of religious convictions. Con- 
viction must be about something, and if religion has 
nothing to say it cannot beget strong convictions. 
Religion must have something very definite to say 
about the meaning of life and the destiny of man 
or it becomes absolutely useless for all practical 
purposes. The more vital and important issues are, 
the more does man insist on definiteness concern- 
ing them. Since religion deals with the most vital 
issues, it must be the clearest and most definite 
thing in the world. Out of a vague sort of religion 
no spirituality can grow. It is bad enough that in 
some places a vague, hazy and sentimental religion 
without any dogmatic content is taught. If you 
introduce that type of religion into the home, you 
actually kill all religion. We shall then have what 
is now coming into vogue, a religion without God. 
The home must have an altar; but an altar must be 
dedicated to a personal God. 


Outside of the Catholic Church there is no defi- 
nite teaching on any religious subject. The lead- 
ers of religious thought will not restrict themselves 
to any definite doctrine. Ask them what they think 
of Christ and they will answer in the vaguest terms. 
Rarely will one be found, who unequivocally as- 
serts His divinity. Ask them if there is a God, 
and they will again hesitate. Question them about 
the eternal destiny of man, and they will remain 
silent. Now it is inevitable that when the religious 
teachers of the time have nothing definite to an- 


~ nounce concerning religious truth the parents will 


have nothing to teach their children. ‘The sterility 
and barrenness of contemporary religious teaching 
is reflected in the home. From whom shall par- 
ents receive the bread of life to break to their chil- 
dren, if the teachers of the time have nothing to 
give? To that extent it is true what Dr. Jones 
says: “The critical situation which now prevails in 
our homes is not due to the perversity of parents 
nor primarily to the complexity of life. It is due in 
large measure to the lack of insight, inspiration, 
- leadership, and adventurous faith in those who 
should be the guides and prophets of religion in the 
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world today. The first turn in the tide will come 
when the leaders within the church or perhaps the 
spiritual prophets outside of the fold wake up to 
the fact that the homes of America must be made 
nurseries of a sound, healthy, moral and religious 
life if we expect to build a permanent and advanc- 
ing civilization.””) 

Unfortunately the spiritual inheritance of the 
people has been scattered to the four winds. The 
spiritual leaders of the people have been disloyal 
to their trust. They have squandered the treas- 
ures of truth and now their hands are empty. There 
is only one way out of this fatal condition, and 
that is a wholehearted acceptance of Christian 
teaching. Bring back to our homes the unmutilated 
teaching of Christ in all its clearness and entranc- 
ing beauty, and religious life will flourish and the 
world be respiritualized. How different the situ- 
ation among Catholics! In the Catholic Church 
the doctrine of Christ has been preserved in its 
integrity. It is handed down unimpaired from gen- 
eration to generation. A deep and broad stream 
of religious tradition flows from parents to chil- 
dren, and thus the homes are fertilized and illu- 
mined by religious truth. Unfortunately there may 
be individual homes in which religious teaching is 
scant and totally inadequate, and in which the chil- 
dren are deprived of the nourishing bread of life; 
homes in which a worldly atmosphere prevails and 
in which the religious sentiment is stifled; but that 
is always due to individual and personal neglect. 


It is well that the attention of the world is again 
concentrated on the home, for here lie the sources 
of social rebirth and spiritual regeneration. ‘Too 
much the mind of men had become alienated from 
the home. The home had been dwarfed by other 
social institutions; but it still is the most vital and 
important thing. Rightly Dr. Jones says: “The 
home is the true unit of society. It determines 
more than any other one influence, and perhaps 
more than all human influences combined, what the 
destiny of the boy or girl shall be. It shapes the 
social life; it makes the church possible; it is the 
true basis of the state and the nation. Men and 
women each for self, with no holy center of fam- 
ily life, could never compose either a church or a 
state. The woman who is successful in making a 
true home and nursery of spiritual culture, where 
peace and love dwell, and in which the children 
whom God gives her feel the sacredness and holy 
meaning of life, has won the best crown there is in 
this life, and she has served the world in a very 
high degree. Some day, perhaps, the men, too, 
will discover that this homebase, which is the cen- 
ter of all that is best and most valuable in their 
lives, is not alone a woman’s task, but deserves 
from the husband and father the same intelligent 
and devoted attention that his business ventures re- 
ceive.”’>) 

We have had much talk about larger fields for 
the ambitious woman. All kinds of careers have 
been thrown open to her and she has been busy em- 


* 3) Loc. cit. 8) Loe. cit. 
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bracing her new opportunities. The home thus has 
come to be undervalued. It was regarded as a 
sign of superior intellectuality to scorn the home 
and to choose some other career in life. Whatever 
may be said on this subject, it still remains true 
that woman can undertake no bigger job than that 
of building a home in the true and full sense. Be- 
sides this everything else dwindles into utter insig- 
nificance. ‘The home is really a big thing, enough 
to keep the most talented woman fully occupied. 

Gradually, women will again come to a truer ap- 
preciation of things and values. The foolish talk 
of careers for women will then cease. When this 
saner judgment again prevails, many of our ills will 
be remedied. But this happy day has not yet come, 
nor is it likely to dawn very soon. At present the 
popular tendency is away from the responsibilities 
and the duties of home life. And here also it is 
religious consciousness that must come to the res- 
cue. The task of homemaking is too arduous, too 
exacting for anyone, not animated by religious mo- 
tives, to undertake. It is also too sublime for any- 
one whose eyes have not been rendered seeing by 
faith to appreciate. 

It is also a deplorable fact that men have allowed 
themselves to be too much absorbed by their occu- 
pation and have handed over the whole task of edu- 
cation to the mother. But education of our chil- 
dren is as much a duty of the father as it is of the 
mother. It is a parental duty that must be shared 
by both. Only then will the home actually be what 
God has intended it to be, if father and mother de- 
vote to it their utmost care. Here is a task of 
vast proportions, one that calls for the very best 
that is in the parents, and demands full co-oper- 
ation. 

The restoration of the home to its real function 
in life must be one of the main concerns of mod- 
ern society. It is a task requiring the intelligent 
co-operation of all who have the interest and wel- 
fare of humanity at heart. It is a problem that 
can be solved only by clear thinking. Sentimentality 
and muddle-headedness will not do much good but 
only make things worse. ‘The prevalence of these 
make it imperative for us to scrutinize carefully 
all proposals of reform. We have tried to do that 
impartially with regard to Professor Jones’ paper. 

C. BRUEHL, Ph. D., 


St. Charles Seminary, Overbrook, Pa. 


The political power of capitalist combines is one 
of the inevitable dangers of their growth. Economic 
affairs are today so intimately connected with poli- 
tics; national policy, both domestic and foreign, 


must be so constantly concerned with the economic _ 


life of the community, that economic power will in- 
evitably show itself in enormous political influence. 
The combines are rapidly coming to dominate our 


economic life; they will not and cannot afford to _ 


neglect political affairs. = 
. G. M. Corman?) 


1) In Capitalist Combines. London, p. 70. f 
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Ecclesiastical Statistics 


During the last political campaign, the leaders of 
the parties referred extensively to statistics to prove 
their points. Statistics are a scientific study, though 
many make light of them. Statistics have a value 
in proving or disproving a statement, though they 
are not always correctly used. Statistics, finally, 
are one of the most forcible means of argumenta- 
tion, though both the arguing parties may take ad- 
vantage of them. Is the text of the Holy Scriptures 
not used, both by Catholics and heretics alike, to 
prove their respective views? Nobody would. ever 
deny the value of the Sacred Text for the simple 
reason that the opposing party, too, attempts to 
argue from the Bible. The text of the Holy Scrip- 
tures is not to be blamed, but the men who mis- 
use the Sacred Text and entangle themselves in 
misinterpretations and in the incorrect use of the 
text. In this same way, statistics are used and 
misused by very many to prove anything and every- 
thing, just as heretics attempt to prove every error 
from Holy Scripture. But one who studies the 
Sacred Text seriously, scientifically, systematically, 
and is guided by the teaching of the Church, will 
never be led astray by the study of exegesis. It 
is a similar experience with statistics. They are a 
real study. They need and deserve scientific han- 
dling. If they are analyzed scientifically and cor- 
rectly, there can be but one answer. 


A story is told of a certain Congressman who 
_ wished to use statistics in a speech he was to de- 
liver in the House of Representatives. Consult- 
ing statistical tables on the subject in question he 
found that all were against him. 
other statistical material,” he said to some official 
of the Census Bureau, “some, you. understand, 
which is more favorable to my point.” “We have 
‘no other,” was the reply, “but leave it to me; I 
shall do some figuring.” And so the official of the 
Sensts Bureau did. Soon afterward he returned 
ith figures all favorable to the assertions of his 
And the Congressman delivered his speech 
proved his point statistically. The official of 
nsus Bureau certainly had not falsified the 
s. Every figure was absolutely correct. But 
Congressman had consulted the absolute figures 
the other had calculated the relative numbers. 
us say there are one thousand deaths reported. 
thousand funerals are certainly a big number 
keep the undertakers busy. But if those one 
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“Give me some - 
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ship. “We may observe that the older men grow, 
the fewer there are who commit suicide. . However, 
although the number of people who reach old age 
1s comparatively small, still the number of suicides 
among them is relatively great. On the other hand, 
if we consider the number of deaths from all causes 
during old age, we shall find that relatively few are 
due to suicide.”4) Here, once the relativity is 
great; twice it is small. Of course, people generally 
pay very little attention to such fine points. All 
they see are apparent contradictions, and they dis- 
credit the science as such. 

Another popular error is the belief that the com- 
pilation of a few figures makes statistics. Nothing 
could be more erroneous. Statistics are the expres- 
sion of the observations of quantities. A few num- 
bers are not always apt to represent a multitude or 
quantities. Unless we have before us a real cross- 
cut, representing a section of the whole, the tabula- 
tion of figures is a mere waste of time. A cross- 
cut is the statistical observation of a section of 
the original whole. For technical reasons, it may 
be inadvisable or next to impossible to observe the 
whole quantity, and hence we must be satisfied to 
study statistically a part of the original whole. But 
to find a true cross-cut is in most cases risky and 
unsound, and hence it is prohibitive to draw a con- 
clusion from the part to the whole. 


Cross-cuts are most unreliable and seldom ad- 
visable. Dealing with the whole quantity can 
not be avoided. But nowadays, quantities have 
grown to such a large scale, into the hundred thou- 
sands and millions, that it is absurd for any individ- 


_ ual even to think of tackling the problem. Only an 


authoritative body, like the Federal Government, the 
States and municipal bodies, the Church and dio- 
ceses, or corporations and companies are able to 
give us trustworthy statistics. People sometimes 
think individual statisticians can “make statistics.” 
Such an idea is utterly ridiculous. The function- 
ing of a whole governmental machinery to collect 
and to digest the numbers i is required for the mak- 
ing of statistics, 

Why are statistics compiled? one may ask. They 
are compiled, we repeat, in order to arrive at an — 
expression of the observation of quantities. We 
judge things and people from what comes within 
the range of our personal observations. There is 
no man, however, who can pass judgment on quan- 
tities which amount into the millions, because a_ 
human being can be in personal touch with only 
limited number of objects. Within the field of : 
population, tendencies and cross-tendencies ar 
work. Entangling problems must be analyzed. 
cumstances are puzzling. Not so long a 0, 
press of our country was aroused by the nu 
of suicides. The interesting fact was tha 
were no more suicides in the country. in th 
ticular year than in any oth : 

ul 
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versity—had called attention to certain forms of 
suicide, and immediately the whole press was set 
on fire. When it comes to the observation of quan- 
tities, we can not depend upon our own eye-sight 
or our own judgment or that of our friends or that 
of the press. Exceptions are mostly outstanding 
and demand attention. How then shall we know the 
true state of our present-day conditions? By statis- 
tics. They are present-day history. They give 
us the exact number. But even this absolute num- 
ber is almost worthless unless we correlate this 
figure to some other known item. Then we arrive 
at the percentage, the proportion, the ratio, etc. 
Only after we have done all this are we entitled to 
say with truth: Relatively only a few, or a great 
part of, or half of, or the majority of, or scarcely 
any, and so on. 


Statistics, therefore, have scientific value. They 
give with mathematical exactness an answer to the 
question of our inquiry. ‘They enable us to ob- 
serve tendencies, to notice variations, and to estab- 
lish co-relations. ‘They are a periodical history of 
the political, economic and social life of the nation. 
Statistics have a practical value, too. They regu- 
late the administration of our people. They register 
the possibilities of the budget, the force of the en- 
actment of laws, they check up on the economic and 
social life of the nation and enable the administra- 
tion to do justice in distributing burdens and privi- 
leges upon communities of various sizes. Statis- 
tics should be consulted before the enactment of 
new laws; they should be read before writing his- 
tory. 

No wonder that Government, and large organiza- 
‘tions have established statistical bureaus. There 
is no insurance company in the country which would 
not ask for a report from its consulting statis- 
tician before formulating even the slightest change 
in its policy. In the life of our nation, the work 
of the United States Bureau of the Census is in- 
timately interwoven with every branch of the ad- 
ministration. The Federal Census Bureau at Wash- 
ington, D. C., has acquired an efficiency which is 
examplary and has surpassed the statistical out- 
put of many a first-class European government. I 
do not wish to refer to economic statistics, which 
are naturally highly developed in a country where 
the economic life is as active as in the United States, 
The United States Government, furthermore, col- 

_lects very detailed and accurate Mortality Statis- 
tics, which contain many an item valuable to Moral- 
ity Statistics. I refer only to the lists of deaths from 
social diseases and crimes. Every ten years, in 
the year ending with a six, the Federal Govern- 
ment furnishes us statistics of religious bodies. On 

account of the methods employed, this census has 
_ not the value desired. Though this statistical col- 
lection falls short in regard to the Catholic Church, 
‘it gives a valuable insight into the numerical 
_ strength of the non-Catholic bodies. 


The scientific world realizes the value of this 
_ branch of human knowledge, and chairs for the 


cal sciences are established at all great uni-— 


versities. At the Catholic University at Washing- 
ton, D. C., no such chair has yet been established, 
though the Dean of the Department of Mathematics 
gives a one semester course every second year in 
statistical mathematics, which enables the students 
to calculate correlations. 


With regard to a statistical treatment of the vari- 
ous phases of Catholic life, we have been rather 
backward in this country. One of the reasons re- 
sponsible for this slowness may be seen in the se- 
curity the Catholic faith gives. We Catholics are 
absolutely sure, bythe Word of God Himself, that 
we possess all truths, and this certainty takes away 
the restless craving for something new which ani- 
mates the life of many non-Catholics. Neverthe- 
less, isolated cases are at hand. Arthur Preuss, in 
his Fortnightly Review, has repeatedly called at- 
tention to the need of Catholic statistical research 
work. Other magazines have occasionally spoken a 
word in favor of ecclesiastical statistics. Efforts 
in this direction were made by individual research 
workers, though their number is limited. I wish to 
call attention to the excellent study by Father Gerald 
Shaughnessy: “Has the Immigrant Kept the 
Faith?’ In this statistical work Father Shaugh- 
nessy shows how the statistical collections and re- 
sults of the great insurance companies of this coun- 
try may be used for the benefit of the Church. 
In my book on “The Suicide Problem in the United 
States,’ I prove that the reports of federal, state 
and municipal authorities, of prison wardens, of 
superintendents of insane asylums, soldiers’ homes, 
hospitals and poorhouses, contain an immense 
amount of material, valuable for Morality Statistics. 
In connection with this I may mention that in the 
various departments of the Federal and the State 
Governments an immense amount of material is — 
stored, until now untouched by the hand of any re- 
search worker in the field of Morality Statistics. 


The publication of the new Official Catholic Year 
Book is a great step forward, though the Year Book 
can not be considered as a final work. It merits, — 
no doubt, the full appreciation of every worker in _ 
the field of Catholic activities. It is to be praised 
highly for its accomplishment. When we call at- — 
tention to some shortcomings, it is done in a spirit — 
of constructive criticism. First, the reprinting of 
material from the Catholic Directory detracts from — 
its high value. Anyone who subscribes to the Cath- 
olic Year Book should certainly be in possession of — 
the Catholic Directory. The summary of the Arch- 
dioceses and Dioceses of the United States, pages — 
182-308, the Diocesan Changes, pages 709-732, and 
the list of Monsignori, pages 309-318, are matter re-. 
printed from>the Catholic Directory. As a result 
the compilation of material in the Year Book is 
rather awkward. tg 

Secondly. The mere compilation of data and facts 
is not alone to be desired in a work of this nature. — 


— a 


compiled, that gives value to statistics. But 
Catholic Year Book no such efforts ha 
tempted. What do the many pages 


» 
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matter mean to us? Is the Year Book not more 
than a directory, in which we can look up, certain 
addresses and interesting items? <A truly valuable 
Year Book should give historical and philosophical 
ideas, and this is only accomplished by a solid di- 
gestion of the statistical matter at hand. Do the 
figures mean a progress or a regress as we go on? 
Is the distribution of certain items a burden to 
some and a superfluity to other localities? Only a 
statistical digest will give us an idea of what the 
material collected in the Year Book means. Only 
a statistical digest will render the Year Book truly 
useful, 


The publication of the Catholic Year Book, in 
spite of the shortcomings mentioned, is a step for- 
ward. However, let us realize that not all has been 
done. What is needed is a Statistical Bureau which 
will carry on the work already started. When I 
propose the establishment of such a bureau to the 
Catholics of this country, I am not dreaming of 
some ideal to be realized in the future. The es- 
tablishment of such a bureau is a matter of present- 
day need. In Europe Catholic statistical bureaus 
are already established. In Germany the Central 
Bureau for Ecclesiastical Statistics has only re- 
cently published its fifteenth year book. The 
Bishops of Poland and Hungary are at present 
endeavoring to erect statistical bureaus in their re- 
spective countries. Should we, the Catholics of the 
United States, stand back and show no interest 
in a matter which is international? Should Cath- 
olics in such small states as Poland and Hungary 
precede the Catholic citizens of the great United 
States ? 


Of course, it is to be understood that such an~ 


undertaking as this is a matter which rests with 
the hierarchy. The Bishops of this country have 
always fostered the scientific progress of the na- 
tion. They proved their spirit of initiative and 
their interest in this direction by the creation of 
the Catholic Year Book. What behooves us Cath- 
olic citizens—is to show interest in and under- 
standing of the importance of such an undertak- 
ing and to put aside prejudice against statistical 
studies. Such a statistical bureau would function 
under the supervision and guidance of the Bishops. 
In order to accomplish its task, the bureau must 
be invested with a certain authority; the authority 
of any diocesan chancery office, to demand accurate 
information from every parish in the country. From 
every parish, I say, for if some pastor refused an- 
swer to the questionary the work of the central 
office would be incomplete. 


Oy E ergy Pree 


Only such an office would enable us to answe1 
present-day problems correctly. Up to now we are 
at a complete loss to answer scientifically the most 
common problems. All we listen to is the opinion 
of this or that prominent man. It has been the sad 
experience in only too many cases that not the one 
o has the most objective and experienced judg- 
in the matter, but the man who has the most 


whether the concrete case harmonizes with or 
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way of presenting his case carries the day. — 


covers the opinion of this or that gentleman is an- 
other question. Let us take an example. Marriage 
dispensations are handled differently in every diocese 
and we do not know yet which way works for the 
benefit or the detriment of the Church. ‘The time 
has come when we should dispense with opinions. 

We must know things as they actually exist. As 
amatter of fact, we know, through the indefatigable 
researches of our historians, the days of Rome, of 
Napoleon, of George Washington and of Lincoln 
better and more objectively than our own days in 
our own country. We must get present-day his- 
tory. A National Statistical Bureau under the super- 
vision of the hierarchy will give us this much- 
needed present-day information. We must know 
where we actually are standing. What do our 
preaching and teaching, our priestly labors accom- 
plish? Where are our shortcomings? What can 
be done to make our work more efficient? <A statis- 
tical survey will furnish a correct answer in many 
cases. 

From all that has been said, it follows that the 
establishment of a Catholic Statistical Bureau would 
answer the needs of the time. Our international 
standard, as shown above, demands this step for- 
ward. Apart from this international movement, an 
answer to many a present-day problem cannot be 
given unless we proceed scientifically. Statistical 
research is in many instances imperative if one is to 
reach the bottom of the question. A Catholic Sta- 
tistical Bureau will enable us to arrive at a scien- 
tific solution of many an entangling and obscure 
problem. 

Nor can it be maintained that the time for such a 
move is inopportune. ‘The last few years have seen 
the rise of numerous scientific endeavors. I will 
mention only a few. Less than two years ago, the 
Catholic Anthropological Conference was organized 
to investigate the origin of man and to search the 
early days of the human race, in an-effort to coun- 
teract the wild theories of many evolutionists. More 
recently an apologetical bureau was founded to pro- 
mote the diffusion of Catholic truth. Certainly it 
will not be inopportune now to organize a bureau 
which, with the co-operation of the diocesan chan- 
cery offices, will collect and digest statistical mate- 
rial useful to the internal upbuilding of our Catholic 
life. In proposing to the Catholics of the United 
States the establishment of a General Chancery Of- 


fice for Ecclesiastical Statistics we have in mind 


the strengthening of our Catholic activities and- 
the scientific solving of problems which agitate 
our present-day life. 
ApoipH Dominic Frenay, O. P., Ph. D., 
Albertus Magnus College, 
New Haven, Conn. 


What is modern individualism? A misunder- 
standing, a blunder; the exaltation of individuality — 
camouflaged as personality, and the corresponding 
degradation of true personality. ‘sang — 
oe Jacques Marit 


Po 


re 


dox,” I amended politely. 
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The Catholicity of the Church 


I was received into the Catholic Church seven- 
teen years ago after long and careful instruction 
from a greatly venerated Jesuit, now dead. From 
these instructions I received the impression that 
the Catholic Church was conterminous with the 
Latin church—or rather, I learned nothing to the 
contrary; I was told, with copious apologetical ex- 
planations, about the Roman Mass, communion in 
one kind, celibacy of the clergy—it was never hinted 
to me that other usages were practiced or even 
permissible—and I accepted them as necessary to 
salvation equally with belief in papal Infallibility. 
I was quite happy. It was all clear. On the one 
hand, the Church of Christ, Catholic and Roman 
(and Latin); on the other, Protestantism and 
negation in all their forms. I heard vaguely from 
time to time of “the Orthodox,” “the Greeks,” or 
“the Russians”; it meant nothing to me except pic- 
tures of priests with beards and extravagant hats. 
I also read, desultorily, Catholic books and pe- 
riodicals—and read more than once in publications 
meant inter alia for popular instruction that one 
could never enter a Catholic Church in any part of 
the world and fail to meet the Mass with all its 
familiar surroundings, and also remarks which made 
it a fair inference that no respectable church would 
tolerate a married clergy. 


Then came the war; and eventually, in 1917, I 
found myself in Egypt. Here I met the Orthodox 
Eastern Church in person, so to say; I learned that 
their priests were really such, who “said Mass” 
and, moreover, that if I were dying without a Cath- 
olic priest at hand I could with confidence accept 
their. ministrations. This was comforting—and 
astonishing: I enquired further. It appeared that 
the rites and customs of this Church were of an 
equal antiquity and authenticity with those of my 
own ; that they had indeed once been part and parcel 
of Catholicism. In addition, there were other and 
smaller Churches, Armenian, Coptic, Syrian, whose 
oo differed not greatly from that of the Ortho- 

Ox. 


I do not pretend that I thought the Unity of the 
Church compromised by these discoveries. But it 
did seem to me a shocking thing that the body of 
the Church should have been so maimed by the de- 
fection of numbers totaling a third of her own, with 
all their Catholic liturgies and customs, that the 
Church stood before the world as apparent cham- 
pion of an uniformity which many people found un- 
reasonable and repellant, and of rigid adherence to 
certain matters of discipline, observance of which 
she did not in fact require semper et ubique. 


Hostilities ceased. In the autumn of 1918 I was 


in Jerusalem and happened to go into the church 
of St. Veronica. It was of a kind by then familiar 
to me—tconostasis, analogion, etc. A priest, com- 


plete with beard, rason and kamelaukion, informed 


me that it was a Greek Catholic church. ‘“Ortho- 


He persisted, “Greek 
Catholic . . . rit Byzantin . . . Melkite.” I was 
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puzzled and said so. He invited me “to tea” and 
explained many things in what I believe was excel- 
lent French mixed with what was certainly execrable 
English. I then visited an undoubtedly Roman 
priest, whose English I could not misunderstand, 
and he confirmed all I had heard. The next Sun- 
day I deliberately turned my back on the Friars 
Minor, assisted at the Liturgy of St. John Chrysos- 
tom and received the Body and Blood of Christ 
under both kinds. For the first time I had some 
comprehension of what Unity really meant and that 
Catholicity in fact as well as in theory embraces 
everything except error. 


Shortly afterward I was in Cairo, and, hearing 
astonishing noises proceeding from a church one 
day, I went in. Obviously a Catholic church— 
stations of the cross, gradines and flower-vases, 
Roman vestments (such a chasuble!). But what 
was this—incense at a low Mass? and enharmonic 
singing? and something, apparently the Gospel, read 
facing the people—and certainly not in Latin! My 
education was progressing: I had met the Maronites. 


In Whit-week I was again in Jerusalem, and go- 
ing into the Benedictine church of the Falling 
Asleep; of our Lady beheld a priest in what were 
apparently “Greek” vestments celebrating yet an- 
other strange Liturgy. “Syrian” this time, I was 
told. I asked once and for all how many more sur- 
prises I might look forward to, and was told that 
if I called again on Saturday there would be an 
Ethiopic Liturgy: that when I returned to Cairo 
I could “hear Mass” with the Catholic Copts and 
Armenians: and that if I had the misfortune to 
be sent on H. B. M.’s service to Mesopotamia I 
could there console myself by worshipping with the 
Chaldeans. 


I must apologize for talking so much about my- 
self. But the point is that there are tens of thou- 
sands of English-speaking Catholics with greater 
advantages of education, etc., than I have, and tens 
of thousands with lesser, no one of whom will ever 
have the opportunities I had of getting a remotely 
accurate notion of what Catholicism really means. 
I’m not asking that each one should have a year’s 
tour in the Near East; I am asking that they should 
have more adequate instruction about the Church. 


Let no one tell me that it’s “merely a matter of 
externals.” Ignorance of these differences of Liturgy 
and discipline, of the fact, for example, that but 
for the schism a quarter of the Catholics of the 
world would hear Mass in “strange tongues,” be 
ministered to by married clergy and receive Holy 
Communion in both kinds, is precisely one of the 
reasons for the chronic narrowness and, sectarian- 


ism which afflicts Catholics in predominantly Prot- 


estant countries. A little elementary pulpit instruc- 
tion in these matters would do much to dispel the 
illusions that “the Faith is Europe and Europe is 


the Faith”; that the Latin church is the Cath- _ 


olic church; that Benediction and the rosary and 


~ round statunes are essential to Catholicism, if not 
to salvation ; that “Patriarch of the West” is a 
meaningless title of the Supreme Pontiff; that the ~ 
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Faith of Christ involves European civilization with 
industrialism, trousers, sham Gothic, celanese un- 
derwear, half-tone reproduction and all; that im- 
mersion is practiced solely by the Baptists; and, not 
least, that the Orthodox and other dissident orien- 
tals are a sort of unenlightened Protestants with a 
taste for image-worship and gorgeous paraments. 


I read that when Ruthenian emigrants first set- 
tled in the U. S. A., “American and foreign-born 
Catholics failed to recognize in them fellow-Cath- 
olics, and so passed them scornfully by . . . Their 
ancient Greek-Slavonic rites and usages . . . have 
made them objects of distrust and even of active 
dislike.” This, of course, was not due to malice but 
to sheer ignorance. Would a company of Ruthenians 
or Rumanians, with their priest and his wife and 
family, arriving in some English manufacturing dis- 
trist, or even in South Kensington, get a more un- 
derstanding welcome from us? I fear not. 


Humanly speaking, the attitude of the English- 
speaking peoples is a factor of very great impor- 
tance in the work for the reunion of Christendom. 
The majority of English people who take any in- 
terest in the matter at all is for ethical “pan-Chris- 
tianity”; the attitude of English Catholics as ex- 
hibited in our press is that of a lively terrier who 
sees a tramp in the garden. We think it more im- 
portant to know when and ‘how to contradict a non- 
Catholic than to know when we can cordially agree 
with him; we show ourselves more concerned to 
refute a silly slander that refutes itself than to 
understand exactly what those others (whom some 
controversialists seem to like to call “our enemies”) 


misapprehend or reject in our religion; worst of | 
all for our intelligence, the presence of those, and’ 


other, illusions named above nullifies whatever ef- 
forts we do make at understanding this problem of 
re-ageregating dissidents to the Church. For we do 
not understand what the Church is; our idea of it 
is lop-sided. We are defending a fortress of whose 
topography we are in part ignorant, when we should 
be displaying a Kingdom in which there is more than 
one province. 
DD. Ae 


Having discussed the shortcomings of Mexico’s 
Catholics in the past, and the bearing of their at- 
titude on the present condition of religion and the 
Church in that country, the Editor of the Fortnightly 
Review reminds us that we, too, are guilty of dere- 
lictions which may prove our undoing. He writes: 


“As for us here in the United States, our guilt and neg- 
-ligence form an altogether different subject, of which even 
the first chapter has not yet been written. Viewing the 
present condition of the Church dispassionately in the 
light of history, one would have to be totally blind not 
to perceive that we are fast drifting into an era of apostasy 
and persecution which may surpass in violence and horror 
that through which our brethren in Mexico are now 
passing. Qui vivra verra!”1) 


1) “What Brought About the Mexican ‘Kulturkampf’?”, 


loc. cit. Vol. XXV., No. 16. 


Catholic Action in South Africa 


Your March issue of last year reported on the 
sixth Annual Catholic African Social Course con- 
ducted at Lourdes, Griqualand East, by the 
Mariannhill Fathers. ‘That Social Course was in 
fact the constituting assembly of the CATHOLIC 
AFRICAN UNION. 


It is a very interesting fact that simultaneously 
with the Encyclical Letter of our gloriously reign- 
ing Pope Pius XI of Dec. 23, 1922, on Catholic 
Action the Mariannhill Fathers Bernard Huss and 
Emmanuel Hanisch introduced, under great difficul- 
ties and with no little opposition, these Social 
Courses for Africans. Many a prophet was sure 
of a lamentable failure of the enterprise, and Church 
authorities watched the new apostles with rather 
suspicious eyes, or at best, with seeming indiffer- 
ence. When in 1927 the two enthusiasts sought 
for a formal approval of their activities two circum- 
stances helped them to a very sympathetic reply. 


The first was the “Wellington” or “American 
movement.”—A certain Butulezi had appeared as 
“Dr. Wellington,” and, although a very real per- 
son, succeeded in vesting himself with great mys- 
tery and in seemingly working most mysteriously. 
Just before the present writer came to reside as 
the first Catholic priest in Pondoland, the “Doctor” 
had been sentenced by the law courts for unlawfully 
practicing as a doctor medicinae and was forced to 
leave the district after having pocketed some 500 
pounds from this one district. Soon after he had 
left, a new gospel, connected by the Natives with his 
name, was preached. “Dr. Wellington’”—thus runs 
the story—had been sent by the American Negroes 
to tell all colored people that on a certain date a 
great fleet of American Negro airships would arrive 
to destroy all whites and liberate the Africans from 
the yoke of the European. With fire thrown down 
from those airships all whites and their houses 
would be destroyed. The Africans were to kill all 
pigs, all white goats and especially fowls, as other- 
wise they would not be recognized as blacks and 
destroyed with thé whites. The fire to be sent down 
would be so intelligently directed that native huts, 
in which lard was kept, would be destroyed. 
Slaughtering and feasting went on amongst the 
uneducated, traders did a good business in cheap 
lard. When the appointed day passed and the 
Americans did not arrive, they had been, it was ex- 
plained, delayed by unforeseen circumstances, and 
the new doctrine moved on to new pastures. All 
this happened some 18 months ago, but the mys- 
terious doctrine of the mysterious Wellington is still 
being spread and is exerting its influence among 
the poor of intellect to this very day in certain 
districts far from Pondoland. In Africa the appeal 
of the mysterious is still so strong that the au- 
thorities are often rather powerless, and in this case 
Wellington could not be brought to the law courts 
for his disturbing doctrines, as few Africans would 
give testimony in court, although the very birds of 
the air whisper the strangest stories. 
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The pig and fowl-slaughter movement was, no 
doubt, intended to disturb the unlearned and make 
them dissatisfied with the white rule of the country ; 
our Native will never believe that his prophets are 
wrong or malicious, it is the white man who dis- 
turbs all by his powers of witchcraft, and his long- 
ing for the possessions of the black man. 

The second circumstance favorable to the Social 
Course, as far as the authorities had been rather 
aroused by the attitude of the Native population, 
was the I. C. U., i. e., the Industrial and Commer- 
cial Workers’ Union, with its communistic and bol- 
shevistic ideas. ‘This organization was not, indeed, 
so very new; it dated back some few years, but 
lately it had started to grow to an alarming extent. 
What the Wellington movement was for the unin- 
tellectual, the I. C. U. was and still is for the more 
intellectual Native. ‘The principle is: disturb the 
waters and fish in the troubled flood. (We hope to 
speak of the I. C. U. in a later article.) 

At any rate, the Episcopate saw that the Mariann- 
hill Fathers had taken a very wise step in giving 
their people an opportunity for being instructed 
on how to meet dangers of that sort and how to be 
prepared to counteract bolshevistic tendencies by 
social activities founded on Christian principles. 
The Catholic African Union did not need to create 
anything new, but merely to unite all already exist- 
ing associations, all of whom joined corporately, and 
to have a directing body supervising all Catholic 
activities, social, economic and professional, 

This year’s Social Course, which met from Dec. 
29th, 1928, to Jan. 3rd, 1929, was the FIRST 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the C. A. U. 
and showed very plainly that it is really to be the 
instrument of Catholic Action amongst our colored 
races. Here we must mention that from the start 
it was necessary to take a rather dangerous look- 
ing step. Our Catholic intellectuals were few and, 
as is often the case with children of light, un- 
interested in social affairs. In order to make a 
beginning and rouse our people from their lethargy, 
the Social Course was to be open for all, irrespec- 
tive of creed. Thus the greater number of par- 
ticipants was non-Catholic. But the wise origina- 
tors of the idea were Catholic and prudent enough 
to infuse such a spirit into the meetings that. by 
now, although still open to all, the whole Course is 
so positively Christian that it is essentially Cath- 
olic. The Mariannhill Fathers have learned from 
the Center Party in Germany; they do not exclude 
any individual who holds positive Christian ideas, 
but such positivism must needs lead up to a prac- 
tically only-Catholic Social Course. ‘Then, mind, 
we being missionaries to the bone, it was understood 
that all participants should attend all our religious 
services and iristructions. A great many non-Cath- 
olics have fallen away by now, though still a goodly 
number like to learn from their Catholic friends. 

_ To enter into details again as to how the Course 
is directed would be of little value to the readers of 
_ Central Blatt. What was said last year about the 

eneral features still holds good, and lectures and 
work were arranged as on that occasion. The par- 


>. 
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| the white man to treat the Negro Brother as a human | 
rica, 


ticipants were fewer, but the 150 attending were all 
men and women of intelligence and good will, who 
seemed much more eager to learn; although in past 
years we had been highly impressed by the earnest- 
ness of the great majority, this year the general 
conduct was more that of gentlemen and ladies who 
are conscious of the important part they are destined 
to play in the uplifting of their race. 


The Catholic African Union comprises now the 
following branches: 1. Catholic Teachers’ associa- 
tions, which organized a Union during the Course; 
2. Mariannhill Farmers’ Union, with 17 branches ; 
3, Catholic Thrift Club, with a most flourishing Tea 
Room in Durban; 4. People’s Banks; 5. Young 
men’s associations ; 6. Young women’s associations, 
or Children of Mary; 7. Mothers’ associations; 
8. Association of the Child Jesus for children, and 
9. Temperance associations. All these made re- 
markable progress since last year and exercise a 
great social influence on their surroundings. Money 
saved during this period amounts to nearly three 
thousand pounds ($15,000), a very large sum for an 
impoverished people; homes are improved, as house 
visits, also amongst non-members, are in vogue, and 
advice is given, greater comfort enjoyed, the health 
of babies cared for and the sick looked after in a 
more satisfactory manner. ‘The different reports 
read in the evenings were most encouraging. The 
moral gain of this work is endlessly greater; a 
healthy Christian self-confidence takes the place of 
that beastly indifference which degrades any human 
being so hopelessly. 


Much time was devoted at this course to instruc- 
tions on the way of attending to the business side 
of the different activities ; the associations were con- 
solidated in themselves and new plans for more in- 
tensive work developed. Whatever the results may 
be today, we cherish the hope that Catholic Action 
amongst our native Africans has come to stay and 
to accomplish splendid results. Yes, we even cher- 
ish in our inmost hearts the proud hope that our 
European Catholics will wake up and follow the 
Africans in uniting as Catholics and founding Cath- 
olic Action circles. . 


Curysostomus Ruruic, R. M. M., 
Flagstaff, Pondo Land, So. A. 


a 


Rev. Raymond Vernimont, of Denton, Tex., 
writes us: 


Central Blatt and Social Justice on page 46 has these — 
words: “The Negro remains, on the whole, the Ishmaelite — 
of America, who is accorded neither the justice which so- 
ciety and the State owe all citizens of a country, nor the © 
charity which Christians owe every human being.” These 
fearless words should be broadcasted especially in these — 
U. S., in which the Negro Brother is kicked from pillar 
to post. Nowhere in the world is the Negro so ill trea’ 
as in our country, which claims to be the ‘home of 
free and the brave’. What hypocrisy! May not s 
day the Negro and Yellow Races unite, for the purpose « 
giving the white man, who acts as a tyrant, what he d 
serves? Is it not possible for a race war to occur in. 
country? The Christian and public press should 


and a child of God for the sake of peace in Ame: 
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Warder’s Review 


Cursed with Crude and Wicked “Reformers” 


The responsibility for the recent “outbreak” of 
sterilization bills rests with a class of individuals 
of the kind Charles Dickens had in mind when he 
wrote of 
“wise men. . . . who, looking upward at the spangled sky, 
see nothing there but the reflection of their own great wis- 
dom and book-learning.” 

The propaganda stimulated by them may yet 
bear fruit which may seem too sour even for their 
morally certainly not over-nice taste. House Bill 
No. 20, introduced in the Fifty-fifth General As- 
sembly of the State of Missouri by a certain Mr. 
Ballew, would authorize 
“sterilization of persons convicted of murder (not com- 
mitted in the heat of passion), rape, chicken stealing, auto- 
mobile theft, highway robbery, arson, bombing, mental 
defectives, epileptics, and persons afflicted with venereal 
diseases.” 

While this bill could not be passed, it is significant 
that it should have been introduced, read, as it 
was on January 29, in the House of an American 
State Legislature, and ordered printed. Such a fact 
should not be passed over lightly, its significance 
is too portentous. The American mind is not 
merely stirred, but urged on by emotions, while it 
disregards reason and scorns the experiences of his- 
tory. | ns 

The American people are cursed with crude and 
wicked “reformers,” who abuse the word science 
and make of it a fetish with which to harass the 
people to an extent not surpassed by any African 
witch doctor. 


“Where Would the Farmer Be?” 


What the farmer may expect from the coming 
special session of Congress was revealed by a 
press dispatch, printed in the Sunday papers on 
March 31. Among other things the bill, as it will 
emerge from the Congressional Committee, is ex- 
pected to create a Farm Board, the very last thing 
farmers want. ‘They consider this proposal just 
another Trojan horse. 

Writing on the “relief,” which is brewing, in the 
last February issue of the Nebraska Union Farmer 
—a genuine farmers’ weekly, not one published 
for profit by outsiders—the editor warned his 
readers they should be in readiness 


“to oppose vigorously any proposal to set up a Federal 
Farm Board with any kind of jurisdiction over farmers 


marketing and to direct the organization and operation of 
farmers’ marketing co-operatives. Sooner or later this 
Board would certainly be dominated by the very interests 
that have been exploiting farmers. In the grain trade they 
are already talking about ‘grabbing the wheel.’ Then where 
would we be?” 


Blind to the Danger of Centralization 


In the mind of many “reformers” the Federal 
government is the one fixed quantity to be relied on 
for the consummation of their plans. Nor does 
the knowledge of the dangers inherent in central- 
ization seem to deter any of them from imposing 
on the authorities at Washington new obligations. 


The “Federal Motion Picture Council in Amer- 
ica, Inc.,” has even taken for its “watchword” the 
declaration : 

“Only a centralized authority can effectively regulate a 
centralized Motion Picture Industry.” 

A letter, addressed to members of the House of 
Representatives during the recent session of the 
last Congress, denotes clearly that the ‘centralized 
authority” the supporters of the organization re- 
ferred to have in mind is the Federal government. 
The communication, signed by Rev. Wm. Sheafe 
Chase, D. D., General Secretary, asks support 

“for Congressman Hudson’s bill, H. R. 10761, and also 
for H. R. Bill 13686 for the Federal supervision of the 
movies without some censorship,” 

which bill was at the time before the H. R. Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


The willingness to aid federalization of power 
is, of course, based on the assumption of the abil- 
ity of the groups fostering measures such as the 
one referred to to. continue to influence public opin- 
ion and the action of Federal authorities. That 
the power inherent in a centralized government may 
some day be assumed by a majority, or perhaps 
even a minority, essentially inimical to their interests 
and used against them, seems not to occur to them. 


Placing the Blame for “Jurisdictional Disputes” 


A very serious indictment of organized labor 
and the A. F. of L. is contained in resolutions 
adopted by the National Conference of Building 
Trades Employers, held in Chicago late in Janu- 
ary. These resolutions and their supporting clauses 
are, in substance: 


1. Jurisdictional disputes between labor groups are one 
of the most disturbing influences now affecting the building 
industry ; 

2. The Building Trades Department of the American 
Federation of Labor, by arbitrarily withdrawing from the 


co-operatives and with a big fund to intimidate them or 
organize new ones in disregard or defiance of those already 
in the field.” 
He believes, and justly so, 
“such a Board would certainly be dominated by the very 
interests that have been exploiting farmers.” 

He also feels warranted to declare: 
“They are already laying their plans to capture the Board 
if one is created.” : 
Returning to the same problem in the issue of 
Nebraska Union Farmer, of March 27, its edi- 
furthermore contends: 


board of experts appointed to settle jurisdictional disputes, 
has thrown the whole field open to graft and unfair prac- 
tices. This situation has been further aggravated by the 
action of the New Orleans convention of the A. F. of L. 
in forbidding even local boards to dispose of local jurisdic- 
tional disputes; ~= —— é 

3. Such action keeps the Building Industry “in dis- 
turbance and turmoil for the furtherance of (labor’s) in- 
ternal politics.” / 


While the Employers’ News) contends that the 
principles involved are “of the first importance not — 


great danger in the measure is the provision for a } 1) Published monthly by the Employers’ Association of 
Farm Board with broad powers to meddle with | Chicago. _ te 
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only to the building industry but to employers in 
general,” we would also wish to see the interests 
of the owners considered. They, too, suffer when 
unions wrangle over the prerogative to perform a 
certain piece of work. 

An especially atrocious case of this nature came 
under our observation a few years ago, while New 
St. Mary’s Hospital in St. Louis was in course of 
construction. ‘The carpenters and metal workers 
both contended they were privileged to set the win- 
dow frames and hang the doors, made of metal. 
Their quarrel was protracted for many, many 
months, while not merely the contractors but the 
Sisters stood helplessly by, both suffering a con- 
siderable financial loss. Since the rain entered 
through the window apertures not protected by 
glass, hardwood floors already laid were ruined, 
while the Sisters were paying interest on large 
sums of money at a time when the building should 
have begun to yield them an income. 

One is. therefore, apt to agree with the further 
demand of the Building Trades Employers, as ex- 
pressed in the following resolution: 


“It is squarely up to the A. F. of L. to show willingness 
to co-operate by again setting up machinery for disposing 
of jurisdictional disputes.” 


Rotarianism: Promoter of Laicism 


A certain account, published in the Catholic 
press of the country, indicating a reversal of 
opinion regarding Rotary had taken place in Rome, 
would seem to reveal the opinion, those responsible 
for this hurried declaration believed the unfavor- 
able comment on the part of Roman authorities re- 
garding so great an American institution, had been 
hasty and ill-advised. 

It appears, the editor of the American Mercury, 
Mr. H. L. Mencken, for all his skepticism and 
Voltairian iconoclasm, perceives more clearly than 
those, who should be able to discern fundamental 
faults of Rotary, its tendency to promoté the 
apotheosis of its members in particular and the 
deification of man in general, in accordance with the 
principles of neo-humanism. 

Discussing in the “Library,” a department of his 
magazine, a certain book, which is said by him to 
fit “neatly into the gap separating ‘Main Street’ 
and ‘Babbitt,’” and which is, “in a sense, a gloss 
from both,’?) Mr, Mencken declares that it dis- 
closes the working people, when they are religious 
at all, as attending Methodist revivals or submitting 
to swindling by spiritualists. ‘The members of the 
country club caste, he continues, “either succumb 
to Christian Science or take refuge in the blather 
of Rotary.” 

“Rotary,” Mencken writes, “indeed, has become a for- 
midable rival to the actual churches. It satisfies Babbitt’s 
vague yearning for sacrifice and self-approval2) without 
forcing him to give any support to supernaturalism. Its 
credo is nonsensical, but it is not quite as nonsensical as 
the credo of orthodox Christianity.2) Thus Babbitt can 


1) Middletown: A Study in Contemporary American 
Culture, by Robert S. Lynd and Helen Merrell Lynd. 
2) As granted the chosen according to the doctrine of pre- 


. 


destination. Ed. 
8) As expressed in Fundamentalism. Ed. 


és 
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embrace it without doing any violence to that skepticism 
which has begun to invade even Middletown. He may 
continue to go to church, but it is without gusto: the ex- 
hortations of his shamans harry him without really con- 
vincing him, The idealism that glows within him finds its 
true escape at the midweek luncheon table, where virtue is 
identified with prosperity and a good name is immediately 
translated into profitable orders.’’*) 

Mr. Mencken’s opinion is quite clearly in accord 
with that of the Bishop of Almeria, who, in his 
recent Lenten pastoral declared regarding Rotarian- 
ism : a 

“Tt is sufficient to know of it that there appears in its 
morals a dangerous Jaicism, which true believers cannot 
admit.” 

It is not, of course, contended that all Rotarians, 
or even a considerable number of Rotarians, recog- 
nize the tendencies referred to. Much less that they 
meet for the purpose of fostering laicism or, in 
fact, subservient theories of any kind. 

Rotary meetings are rather convivial gatherings 
of men, like-minded to the extent of assuming with 
Faust that supernaturalistic motives of behavior 
are impediments to progress. Faust’s gospel of 
worldly-mindedness, his declarations regarding the 
transcendental nature of unseen objects of faith,°) 
would express the Rotarian’s view of life were he 
inclined to philosophize. 


Contemporary Opinion | 


The process of trial and error in the use of land 
for farming was started in the Mississippi Valley 
by the first settlers who crossed the mountains at 
the headwaters of the eastern tributaries of the 
Ohio River about Revolutionary days and has been 
going on ever since. 

As a people we are still somewhat young and in- 
experienced. Like the young man who fancies his 
inheritance is inexhaustible, we fancy that soil fer- 
tility is a fixed condition inherent to land in the 
very nature of things, and we clear land on steep 


slopes and use it for intertilled crops where similar - 


land in older countries would either be kept in for- 
est or would be terraced before being plowed. . . - 
The report on one drainage unit where soil erosion 
is particularly malignant shows that 30 per cent 
of the total area under plow was abandoned between 
1920 and 1925, largely because of soil losses, . . . 
The misuse of farm soils is not a sin peculiar to 
one class or region. It is far too common north, 
south, east, and west. E. A. SHERMAN, 
Associate Forester, Forest Service?) 


Considerable interest has attached to the scheme 
of the Imperial Tobacco Company for the capitali- 
zation of its hidden reserves. From the reserves (the 


extent of which has hitherto been undisclosed), the 
directors are capitalizing £4,000,000, with a further © 


£3,500,000 from general reserve. -A bonus issue 
4) The American Mercury, March 1928, p. 380. 


5) Comp. Faust’s Monologue in the Presence of Sorrow, — 


Act V. of the Second Part of the Drama. 


1) The Protection Forests of the Mississippi River 
Watershed and Their Part in Flood Prevention. Washing. 


ton, D. C., 1928, pp. 34-35. 
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of one share for every four held is to be made on 
the original capital of £29,951,697. A cash distri- 
bution of the 26 per cent in respect of the year to 
October 31st, 1928, is being made, this being an in- 
crease of 1 per cent on the previous year’s pay- 
ment. The way in which the capital of the Imperial 
Tobacco Company has grown affords some illustra- 
tion of the ways of modern finance. ‘This is the 
fourth bonus share issue made to the shareholders 
in the past 13 years. On the day that the announce- 
ment was made the shares rose to 137s. from the 
opening price of 128s. 6d. At this price and taking 
26 per cent dividend as the basis of calculation, the 
yield will be £4. 17s. 9d. per cent free of income 
tax. Here, again, we have an illustration of the fact 
that the speculator who has the money to purchase, 
and who can afford to wait for results, has a dis- 
tinct advantage from the money point as against the 
small investor who has to be satisfied with his own 
savings for establishing and increasing his capital. 
The Producer’) 


The public has been “researched.” ‘The bargain 
crowd has dwindled; the bargain cry brings fewer 
recruits ; the bargain idea inculcates no buying habit 
favorable to the seller. The public no longer wants 
price; it wants satisfaction. It wants style, beauty, 
color, convenience, pride-values, prestige goods. 

The masses have money, and they want to spend 
it for something better than bargains. Otto Kahn 
says: “The difference between that which is avail- 
able to people of moderate means and that which 
is available to the rich, is steadily diminishing.” 
The advent of institutional pride on the part of the 
seller and the development of standards of taste on 


the part of the public have combined to take the’ | 


emphasis off price and place it on satisfaction. 
We see plain cotton forsaken for silk, and wool 
for fur. ‘The electrical iceman has arrived, the 
self-firing furnace, the plug-in radio. They all 
cost money; yet the manufacturers and purveyors 
of these articles know the public will find the money 
with which to buy satisfaction. The backward in- 
_ dustries apologize, ““When the buyer pays for some- 
_ thing better he’ll get it, and not before.” The for- 
ward industries entreat, ‘““See, we have thrown out 
all the old patterns; everything now is new, color- 
ful, irresistible.” The backward industries and 
companies are production-minded, routine-bound ; 
the prosperous concerns have a market viewpoint. 
___In the passing of the bargain mind, there is food 
: _ for thought. .. . Rags in Paper’) 
} 


Social life is more active than in 1890, but it is 

of the type of the dance, the tea, the bridge party 
and the country-club luncheon. Swank, class and 
the clink of coin are its earmarks. On the adult 
level, it is chiefly the business class who can engage 
such activities. The workers more and more 
ow the development of introvert tendencies, going 

lone in the “old bus” or slipping into a movie 
Published by the Wholesale Co-Operative Society. 
ester, Feb. 1929, p. 49. | | 


= 


ingfield, 
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or an occasional show. But the high school popu- 
lation—which incidentally has increased eleven-fold 
while the city’s population has increased three-and- 
a-half-fold—copies the patterns of the business 
class. Through their children, the working class 
are receiving a diffusion of business-class stand- 
ards, but the chief result at this point is in the fur- 
ther heightening of economic tensions due to the 
determination of the workers to give their children 
the “right” clothes and sufficient money to keep up 
the social pace of high school life. Make no mis- 
take; it is the social life, not the academic, that 
counts in Middletown. Middletown believes in edu- 
cation, for education makes it possible for one’s 
child to be assured of a place in the business class. 
Education makes the young conform to the mores 
of Main Street, even though many of these be the 
fatal traps of moron thought which catch succeed- 
ing generations in penury, class hatreds, self-satis- 
fied ignorance and war. Henry M. Buscu, 
in The Survey") 


Mr. William Doak, Vice-President of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, which, as Mr. 
Green assures us, has the sympathy of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, is a candidate for Secre- 
tary of Labor under President Hoover. We trust 
that if he is appointed it will be with no misappre- 
hension on the part of the President-elect as to the 
sort of thing that he is doing. 

William Doak was for a long time an employe 
in the great railroad yards of the city of Blue- 
field, West Virginia, and in his official capacity, 
there was no one more active and more deter- 
mined to remove’all Negro employes from the rail- 
road than Mr. Doak. He left there and went to 
Roanoke, Virginia, and there maintained this atti- 
tude of hostility. 

It was not simply that he kept Negroes out of his 
Union. According to the Constitution of the Un- 
ion of which he is Vice-President, no person of 
Negro descent, no matter what his ability, character 
or training has been, can ever be a member of the 
Railroad Trainmen’s Union. But this is not enough 
for Mr. Doak. In addition to that, he has tried to 
see to it that every decent way of earning bread 
and butter on the part of Negroes, so far as rail- 
ways are concerned, shall be cut off. oa 

To put a man of this kind in the Cabinet as 
Secretary of Labor would be the grimmest joke 


ever perpetrated at the expense of a long suffering 


people. There are in the United States numbers 
of well-meaning folk who ask insistently why 
Negroes as a mass are the enemies of American © 
Labor, and why they are available for scabs and — 
strike-breakers. One terse answer is Doak. 
W. E. DuBors, in The Crisis?) 


1) From an article: “Main Street Under a Microscope”, 
a review of the volume recently published under the 
“Middletown: A Study in Contemporary Ami 
Culture.” : 

2) March, 1929, p. 93. President Hoover’s appare 
lingness to allow Secretary of Labor Davis to c 
office may not be without some significance in vi 
opinion expressed by Dr. Du Bois. 
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THE WOMAN'S APOSTOLATS 


Sodalist-Printers in the Service 
a 1 q a ay a 
of the Missions 


Before and after discovery of the art of print- 
ing from movable type a religious community, all 
too little known, served the cause of secular and 
religious education in a remarkable manner by 
their own labor in teaching, and the writing and 
publishing of books. This community, the Brothers 
of the Common Life, founded by twelve men in 
Deventer in the Netherlands about 1380, roughly 
seventy years before the advent of the printing 
press, demanded of its members that they live in 
common without vows and without personal prop- 
erty and sustain themselves out of the proceeds of 
labor performed in common. Priests as well as 
laymen were accepted as members, some of the 
most distinguished being Thomas a Kempis, author 
of the “Imitation,’ Nicholas Kopernikus, the 
astronomer, and his precursor Nicholas of Cusa, 
the great Cardinal. Communities were established 
in a number of Dutch and German cities, some 
of the houses remaining in the hands of the 
Brothers until the beginning of the last century. 
While preaching and teaching occupied some of 
the members at all times, their special pursuit 
was the writing and transcribing, and later the 
printing- of books and their dissemination. 
“Through their unflagging toil in the scriptorium 
and afterward at the press,” writes Ernest Gilliat- 
Smith in the Catholic Encyclopedia, “they were 
able to multiply their spiritual writings and to 
scatter them broadcast throughout the land, in- 
stinct with the spirit of the ‘Imitation. Amongst 
them are to be found the choicest flowers of fif- 
teenth century Flemish prose.” 

Writing, transcribing, printing, binding and dis- 
semination of books has given these Brothers, 
whose origin dates back to some one hundred 
and thirty odd years before Luther, so distin- 
guished a position in the history of books and the 
printing trade that no record of the development of 
the art of binding, nor yet that of printing, were 
complete without recognition of their merits; even 
as promotion of the art of printing by Princes of 
the church, the monasteries and even the mendicant 
orders during the fifteenth century are matters of 
historical record. 

Another remarkable instance of book-production 
by members of a religious community is that 
of the Mechitarists, a congregation of monks 
founded in 1701 in Constantinople by an Armenian 
priest, Mechitar, for the purpose of promoting the 
religious and cultural education of the Armenians. 
Their residence in Constantinople being made im- 
possible by the Turks, these monks in 1717 emi- 
grated to the Island of San Lazzaro, near Venice. 
A. division occurred within the community about 
1773, when the older monks, who held to the name 
of Mechitarists, left for Trieste, whence they 
migrated in 1810 to Vienna. Here St. Clement 
Maria Hofbauer was instrumental in obtaining for 
them a one-time Capuchin monastery. Both mon- 


asteries, the one at Venice and that at Vienna, cén- 
tinued their remarkable endeavors in printing, bind- 
ing and disseminating reading matter in Armenian, 
the Viennese house later adding books in German 
to their output.) 

Missionary orders today also employ the print- 
ing press. The Catholic reading public are well ac- 
quainted with some of their publications, which 
provide instruction and entertainment, report on 
mission activities and prospects, while they seek to 
stimulate interest in and support for the propaga- 
tion of the Faith in pagan countries. But less is 
known of the efforts of these orders and congre- 
gations to provide reading matter for the people in 
mission fields in their own tongues. Yet the Fathers 
of the Divine Word, in addition to their printeries 
at Steyl in Holland, Techny, Ill., and others, main- 
tain similar establishments, serving these purposes, 
in Jentschoufu and Tsingtau in China, Lomo in 
Togoland, Buenos Aires, in the Argentine, Juiz 
de Fora, in Brazil, and Manila in the Philippine 
Islands; while the Trappists, with headquarters in 
Mariannhill, South Africa, have likewise entered 
upon printing for the Natives in their own tongues. 

During recent decades a group of Catholic women 
have developed a remarkable enterprise along some- 
what similar lines, with the two-fold distinction, 
however, that, like the Brothers of the Common 
Life and the Mechitarists, they perform the labor 


‘attached to the production of printed matter with 


their own hands, and that they produce only for 
needs in the missions, in the languages of the 
Negroes. They are the Mission Auxiliaries of 
the Religious Institute of St. Peter Claver for 
the African Missions, professed Sisters, Sodalists 
of St. Peter Claver. This Sodality also has nu- 
merous members, who live in the world and pur- 
sue their wonted occupations, supporting the la- 
bors of the Sodality proper by their alms and 
prayers. The Sodalists proper, however, live the 
community life prescribed by the Rule of the In- 
stitute in the three chief houses, in which there 
are also large printing establishments, in Rome, 
Salzburg (in Austria), and Nettuno (Italy). The 
Sodality was founded in 1894 at Salzburg by a 
noble-minded woman, the late Countess Maria 
Ledochowska (d. 1922), the cause of whose beatifi- 
cation is being urged at Rome. Shortly before 
his death Leo XIII permitted the transfer of the 


' center of the Sodality to Rome, the Holy See defi- — 


nitely approving of it March 7, 1910. The So- 
dality includes various endeavors in behalf of the 
African Missions in its aims, among others the 
liberation of slaves.?) | 

While its purposes and some of its activities are _ 
quite well known in a general way, this cannot 
be said of the important and remarkable endeavors. 


1) Of the set of Reports of the Leopoldine Foundation in 
the Central Bureau library no less than nineteen volumes, 
for the period between the years 1835 and ’63, bear the 
imprint of the press of the Mechitarist Fathers, Vienna. 

4 =enarinass headquarters are at 3624 West Pine Blvd., 

t, Louis. 4 
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of the Sodalist printers, the members of the So- 
dality proper, in the three houses mentioned.?) 
These Sisters—though called Auxiliary Mission- 
aries, they do not enter the mission field personally, 
but rather aid the priests and religious who 
labor there—set up, print and bind and forward to 
missionaries in Africa, free of charge, truly re- 
markable quantities of books of great variety. 
“Scarce a month passes,” writes the Directress Gen- 
eral, Madame Marie Falkenhayn, from Rome, to 
the Central Bureau of the C. V., ‘without a manu- 
script from Africa being received. Since occa- 
sionally the number of books required at one and 
the same time is beyond the capacity of the plant, 
some are printed in outside printeries at the ex- 
pense of the Sodality.” 

One phase of the scope of the undertaking is 
graphically illustrated by the following summary 
of languages in which books have been printed by 
the Sodalists : 

Acioli; Alur; Bene Mukuni; Barambo; Bantu; Chiswina ; 
Duala; Gallas; Gengbe; Ghekoio; Giur; Herero; Ibo; Kis- 
waheli; Kafhr; Kinyamwesi; Kinyanya; Kivarama; Kuman; 
Kikongo; Kikuiu; Ludama; Lomongo; Madi; Malgash; 
Pounau; Sesotho; Sindebele; Simbukuxu; Soso; Yoruba; 
Zulu; Pamue; Dholwo; Waziruku; Ewe; Kissi; Tonga; 
Sérér; Diola; Secwana; Lingala; Bush English; Kombe; 
_ Kirundi; Nilotic-Kavirondo; Baya; Mbundu; Iraku; Ki- 
vili; Utchokwe; 2 languages, the names of which are un- 
| known to headquarters.*) 

Amazing as this proof of variety of languages, 
in which the printer-sodalists work, is, the total 
-volume of works produced and the variety of texts 

jis no less admirable. The following summary shows 
‘the total of production up to the end of 1928: 


| ee@atechisms. 2-7 os in 30 languages 241,950 copies 

| ee Bible eisteries... 25 inl0languages 111,900 copies 

i@eerayer Books__=-.....-..... in l14languages 129,300 copies 
Bee yirit DOOKS .. ote in 4languages 37,700 copies 
meVWay of the Cross......=<... in 1 language 1,000 copies 
2 Stories of the Passion of 

Weyrisam Or dient fens oe in 2 languages 9,700 copies 
Peeletvess Of: Christ.....:2 2... in 3languages 12,000 copies 
1 Epistles and Gospels.......... in llanguage 115,000 copies 
2 Gospels for Sundays.......... in 2 languages 2,900 copies 
i New TLestament.....--....----. in 1 language 10,200 copies 
imitation of -Christ.............. in 1 language 2,200 copies 
1 Treatise on the Mass........ in llanguage~ 2,000 copies 
i Glories of Mary-..-....-.....-- in 1 language 10,000 copies 
1 Vademecum for Cate- 

Cis .. in 1 language 2,000 copies 
de synodal Statutes --..--.--. in 1 language 200 copies 
1 Course of Instructions 

TOT EMG Gleb oye. 22..32- 10 in 1 language 700 copies 
. GAR a See in 1 language 4,000 copies 

| @alives of. the Saints._......-... in 4languages 13,200 copies 
| eW i ctiOnat iesigs enn in 6languages 8,320 copies 
| Mee Gorammmar, <2 ee in 1 language 1,000 copies 
10 Primers and Readers.......... in 8languages 38,450 copies 
1 Arithmetic Text Book......in 1 language 10,000 copies 
38 Reading Charts -................... in 3languages 2,010 copies 


| _ The total of 145 different books, printed in 53 
idifferent languages, naturally seems a more strik- 
jing achievement than that indicated by the total 


to stimulate interest in the missions than to tell of the 

-vements of the organization, 

These and other figures, as well as the facts stated 

concerning the Sodality of St. Peter Claver, were 
by Madame Falkenhayn. ; 


_ the gift of gifts. . 


') The modest little “Echo aus Africa” and Echo from 
rica, German and English organs of the Sodality, rather 


— 


number of copies printed, namely, 765,730, which 
does not loom large to those accustomed to figures 
running into the millions. However, one can 
readily observe, by comparing the separate items, 
that prudent restraint has been coupled with re- 
markable initiative. Of various features of the 
achievement that of the different languages is ex- 
tremely unique, in view of the circumstance that 
the type must be specially cut and cast, entirely 
apart from the difficulties encountered in setting 
type in languages unknown to the working staff. 
Anything at all similar, undertaken by a concern 
operating for profit, would involve prohibitive costs. 
Hence, here again religious zeal renders possible 
what might not otherwise be achieved. 

While the printing endeavors of the Sodality, 
like their other undertakings, are supported by con- 
tributions from all sources, specific aid may be 
given them by contributions of $1,000; the donor 
of such a sum becomes the founder of an edition 
of a particular book, his name being inscribed on 
a fly-leaf, with a request for the prayers of those 
using the book. Life Members make a one-time 
contribution of $100, while Promoters donate $5 
annually and Members $1. 

Naturally the unselfish and fruitful labors of 
the Sodality of St. Peter Claver and its Auxiliary 
Missionaries in particular have been blessed by 
Popes, Bishops, missioners and others. His Emi- 
nence Cardinal Van Rossum, Prefect of the Con- 
gregation of the Propaganda, commends their ef— 
forts highly, while Bishop Grouzet, Vicar Apostolic. 
of Port Dauphin, acknowledges especially the 


apostolate of the printing press: 

“|. . The ‘Epistles and Gospels’ you have sent us are 
. . As quickly as our Malgash natives. 
learn the letters of the alphabet they display a desire and. 
even a passion for reading; one might say they fling them- 


selves at the Protestant books, which increase in number 


as quickly as grasshoppers do, and in general are as clever’ 
as they are dangerous for the still untrained minds. We 
shall now put your books into the field against them, and 
our Christians will devour them. Our greatest wish would. 
be realized if we had still other simple religious books. .. .”” 


That the apostolate of the printing press, as en- 
gaged in by the sodalist-printers of St. Peter Claver 
Institute, may be enabled to meet this, and many 
other needs of the missions by the particular fruits. 
of their labors, is a wish all friends of the mis-- 


sions will cherish. One of the purposes of their 


endeavors—to provide suitable means to assist in. 
winning souls from paganism for Christ—has been. 
repeatedly noted; the second—to offset Protestant 
efforts in the same field—is referred to by Bishop. 
Grouzet. The comparison employed by him in 
speaking of the flood of Protestant books may 
mean little to the American city-dweller; but to 


those who have heard of the swarms of grass- 


hoppers, which at times clouded the skies before 
settling down on the fields and destroying the fruits. 
of pioneer planting in Kansas, Nebraska and the 
Dakotas, the simile will be illuminating. The two- 
fold purpose provides an adequate standard by 
which to measure the value of the labors of the 


women religious engaged in the apostolate in a 
manner worthy of distinguished precursors. ol 
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SOCIAL REVIEW 


CATHOLIC ACTION 

At Barmen-Elberfeld, in Rhineland, where Fr. 
Adolf Kolping founded the first Journeymen’s So- 
ciety, the Gesellenverein, a memorial chapel will be 
erected in honor of this priest whose beatification 1s 
being considered at Rome. 

The Dean of Barmen-Elberfeld describes Fr. Kolping 
as “not only the founder of the greatest and most im- 
portant Catholic association of workers, but also the mod- 
ern apostle of family and professional life.” 

Fr. Kolping was born on December 8, 1813, at Kerpen, 
near Cologne, and before entering the seminary was a 
shoemaker. He was called Gesellenvater, or the Jour- 
neymen’s Father. 


Bishop Fulman, of Lublin, Poland, has invited 
the clergy of his diocese to co-operate in and in- 
tensify the work of Catholic Social Action. De- 
ploring the fact that there are not enough Catholic 
organizers to cope with post-War social problems, 
he points out that the existing Catholic societies 
must be developed on new lines. 

In the sphere of education and Catholic culture a 
higher level must be attained, therefore Catholic Action 
must be closely linked with the teaching body. A men- 
tality favorable toward education must be created among 
the masses, and a knowledge of literature diffused by 
means of lectures and parochial libraries. 

The Bishop also wants more active workers on behalf 
of the cause of charity—people who will labor in accord- 
ance with the spirit of St. Vincent de Paul. Small groups 
should be allotted the task of registering the poor and 
urging the municipalities to adopt measures for the bet- 
terment of the unfortunate and morally abandoned, 


RACIALISM 


“Humiliated and deeply mortified” because a 
street car conductor allowed a Negro woman to sit 
down and remain seated, a white woman filed suit 
for $2,000 against the Memphis Street Railway 
Company in Circuit Court. 

The plaintiff states that she had boarded the car Jan. 30 and 
occupied a seat, and a few blocks further on a Race woman 
boarded the car and sat down beside her. White male 
passengers protested to the conductor, she says, but he re- 
fused to act. 


Finally, it is claimed, a white man seated across from 
her, asked the negro woman to move, and she did so, curs- 
ing him and cutting him with a knife. The conductor is 
said to have done nothing and opened the door so the 
negro woman could make her exit. 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 
Official statement of earnings and expenses of 
the Canadian National Railway for 1928 shows an 
increase of nearly $13,000,000 in net earnings. As 


OLD AGE PENSIONS 


Public pensions for aged dependent persons are 
now authorized by legislation in Alaska and in six 
States, namely Colorado, Kentucky, Maryland, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, and Wisconsin, according to a state- 
ment made public by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the Department of Labor, based upon a recent 
survey. 

In each of the six States the legislation is merely permis- 
sive to the counties, it was stated. So far as could be ascer- 
tained, it was said, only 52 of the 351 counties in the six 
States have adopted the pension system. About 1,000 per- 
sons are receiving pensions, the average being $17.37 per 
month, 


FLOATING POPULATION 

Protection of communities from solicitations 
and demands of transients who infest the highways, 
and protection of children who are being reared to 
be migratory citizens is one of the purposes of 
Inter-County Family Welfare Councils being spon- 
sored by the Missouri Conference of Social Work. 
The Inter-County Council of Audrain, Boone, Cal- 
loway, Cole, Cooper and Randolph counties is now 
functioning. 

The Council has agreed that it will not give railroad 
tickets or highway transportation to transients without 
first verifying the fact that the place to which these tran- 
sients are going is their legal residence, or that someone 
will give them care there; no meal tickets will be given 
to able-bodied men travelling alone. When a woman and 
children are accompanied by a man the organization agree 
to give lodging and meals to the woman but not to the 
man. 


FEMINISM 
A system of co-ordination between various 
women’s organizations and the Department of War 
in order to promote national defense, was an- 
nounced by the late Secretary of War, Dwight F. 
Davis, shortly before the closing of his term of 
office. 


The announcement followed a meeting on February 25 
of representatives of various women’s organizations with 
Secretary Davis. The meeting was held, Secretary Davis 
explained, as the result of continued demands on the part of 
women to have some part in the civilian work of national 
defense. They believed, Secretary Davis said, that they 
have as much right to participate in these activities as the 
men. 

Accordingly it has been arranged, Secretary Davis stated, 
for the appointment of a woman as chief contact officer be- 
tween the Secretary of War and the women of the country. 
She will be aided by representatives in the nine corps areas 


of the United States and in the Philippines, Hawaii, Porto’ 
Rico and the Panama Canal Zone. 


_ These women, Secretary Davis Said, will act personally 
and not for their organizations, although it will be their 
duty to secure the co-operation of all women’s organizations, 


STABILIZATION OF PRODUCTION z 
Stabilization of the early potato industry by pro- 
viding growers with economic information on sup- 
ply and demand is the purpose of the Intersta’ 
Early Potato Committee of which A. E. Mercker, 
of New York, has been made secretary. . . 
The Committee, of which J. R. Hutcheson, Director of 
Agricultural Extension of Virginia, is chairman, is com 


a result, net earnings of the system for the past 
year reached total of $58,383,577, compared to 
$45,400,690 in 1927, an increase of $12,982,887 or 
28.60%. ace 

Gross earnings amounted to $12,631,921, compared with 
gross earnings in 1927 of $248,716,374. This is an increase 
of $27,915,546 over the year 1927, equivalent to 11.22% 

During the year working expenses of the system were 
$218,248,343, compared with a total of $203,315,684 during 
1927, an increase of $14,932,659, or 7.34%. 

Because of these favorable financial conditions the oper- 
ating ratio of the system during 1928 was reduced t 
78.89% in comparison with 81.75% for 1927. 
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posed of the extension services of Virginia, Maryland, 
North Carolina and the Department of Agriculture. The 
work is to be supported by funds provided jointly by the 
| extension services of the three States and the Department 
/ of Agriculture. 


WHEAT POOLS 


The directors of the Alberta Wheat Pool have 
decided to proceed with the formation of a Coarse 
Grains Pool which will be operative for the 1929 
crop. The present wheat machinery will be em- 
ployed in handling coarse grains and no new organ- 
ization will be necessary. Only members of the 
wheat pool will be eligible to participate. 


Wheat pools in Manitoba and Saskatchewan have been 
| operating coarse grain pools since 1925. In the former 
| province farmers are permitted to sign either contract 
‘without the necessity of signing the other, but in Sas- 
| katchewan, while wheat pool members are not compelled 
| to sign the coarse grain contracts, they are not permitted 
} to sign such contracts unless they have signed wheat con- 
| tracts. The Alberta system will be based on that in Sas- 
| katchewan. 

Pool officials express satisfaction with the results at- 
‘tained by the coarse grain pools in Manitoba and Sas- 
| katchewan and it is believed that this experience has been 
‘of some influence in determining the formation of the 
. Alberta pool. 


TREND OF FARM POPULATION 


The farm population of the United States is now 
the smallest in 20 years, reports the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department of Agricul- 
ture, which estimates the farm population of 27,- 
511,000 persons on January 1, 1929, as compared 
with a peak of 32,000,000 persons in 1909, 


The Bureau’s estimate also shows a decrease in farm 
| population during the past year despite improved agricul- 
| tural conditions and a slight slackening in industrial em- 

ployment, the January 1, 1929, figure comparing with a 

farm population of 27,699,000 persons in January 1, 1928. 

The movement away from farms slowed up somewhat 
| during the year as compared with immediately preceding 
‘years, but the movement from cities to farms was also 
: smaller. Thus it is shown that 1,960,000 persons left farms 
| during the past year, compared with 1,978,000 in 1927, and 
‘with $2,155,000 in 1926. The movement from cities to 
- farms was 1,362,000 persons last year, 1,374,000 in 1927, and 
- 1,135,000 in 1926. ; 

The large farm birthrate of 23 births per 1,000 persons 
> and small death rate of 8 deaths per 1,000 persons has been 
> a large factor in offsetting the farm to city movement, so 
' that the net loss of farm population last year was 188,000 
| oe compared with 193,000 in 1927, and with 649,000 
/ in 1926. 


RATIONALIZATION OF BUSINESS METHODS 


_ According to J. W. Millard, Grocery Survey Di- 
rector of the Division of Domestic Commerce, De- 
artment of Commerce, the “Louisville Laboratory” 

conducting what is to constitute a complete sur- 

of the grocery business in Louisville, Ken- 

‘y. It was stimulated partly because of the fact 

1 1927 there were on the average of 30 retail 
dropping out of business every month and 

ones starting, in Louisville. 

esult of this situation,” Mr. Millard said, “tre- 
ses occurred.” An example in one case was that 
er who had saved up $600 and thought he would 


* 


ness. Nearly all this money he had 


in the company towns of Alabama the U. S. $ 


cerns bolster their company stores by the chi 
_ tem. “A worker who wants money bei 


saved was used in buying fixtures for his store. He took in 
considerable stock on credit, and when he went out of busi- 
ness, the wholesaler who extended credit on his stock, the 
various houses who sold him grocery equipment on time, 
and others lost heavily. 


“This was a usual occurrence in Louisville, and probably 
happens in many other lines of business in every community 
in the country,” 


DISHONEST TRADE PRACTICES 


The Federal Trade Commission published the fol- 
lowing announcement: “‘Misrepresentation in word 
and picture of soft-drink powders as apple, rasp- 
berry, strawberry, grape and other fruits when they 
are not manufactured in whole or in part from the 
juice of these fruits and do not contain the juice 
of such fruits in such substantial quantities as to 
be properly and accurately designated by the names 
of such fruits, will be discontinued by a corpora- 
tion engaged in the manufacture of concentrates 
and powders for use in preparation of beverages. 

“This company also manufactures soaps, advertising its 
products as Pure Olive Oil Castile Soap, when in truth 


the soaps were not manufactured from olive oil so as to 
be accurately described as Pure Olive Oil Castile Soap. 


“Another of the company’s soap products was designated 
Lemon Soap, or Lemon Complexion Soap, when in truth 
it was not made from any substance derived from lemons. 


“The company signed a stipulation agreement with the 
Federal Trade Commission to cease and desist from these 
misrepresentations.” 


LABOR EFFICIENCY 


Dr. Lewis A. Wilson, Assistant State Commis- 
sioner of Education for Vocational and Extension 
Education, addressing the 23rd Annual Convention 


_.of the Empire State Gas and Electric Association 


in New York City recently, referred to the effi- 
ciency of New York State’s industrial workers as 
follows: 


“It is probably true that the average manufacturer in 
the United States feels that the New York State industries 
are seriously handicapped because of the high wages paid 
industrial workers. ‘he average annual wages paid wage 
earners in New York State in 1925 were $1,439, as com- 
pared with $1,280 for the entire country. Two competing 
industrial states paid higher wages—Michigan, $1,583, and 
Ohio, $1,442. S 

“The actual labor cost, however, in 1925, per ‘$1000 value. 
added by manufacturing’ is lower in New York State than 
it is in forty-one other states. The average labor cost in 
the United States is $425.89 as compared with $376.87 in — 
New York State. In the seven major competing industrial 


states it varies from $426.58 in New Jersey to $477.26 in 


Michigan. In many of the states, where ‘cheap labor’ is 
considered an asset, the actual labor costs are much higher 
than in New York State. In general our wage earners are 
more efficient than in most states. There may be certain 
industries in the state where labor costs are higher than in 
the other states, but the average for New York with highly 
diversified industries is low.” 


COMPANY STORES 


It is claimed by the Federated Press, a news _ 
agency supplying information to labor papers, that 


subsidiary and the independent coal and iron 
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“ 


day,’ says a F. P. report, “receives not cash but 
checks, redeemable only at the company store.” 


It is further claimed that by holding back two weeks’ pay 
the company drives the new employe to the company store 
unless he has cash on hand. Near Birmingham company 
store prices are only slightly above the ordinary stores. 
Red Cross workers say that they prefer not to deal with 
the company stores as ordinary food shops sometimes give 
reductions in charity cases but company stores never do. 


CHAIN STORES 
Sales of chain grocery stores in Canada have in- 
creased 400 to 500 per cent since 1922, and the 
increase in 1928 was 25 per cent over sales in 1927. 


The 1928 growth was in line with the general trend since 
chain stores have become a recognized factor in the system 
of retail distribution. There are now about 3,000 chain 
stores in Canada. Of this total, 1,200 stores are operated 
in Ontario and Quebec by 15 Canadian chains. 


A new $10,000,000 chain pharmacy system, to be 
known as Spanier’s Drug Stores, Inc., consisting 
of 121 initial units in the metropolitan area, has 
been formed by Aaron Spanier, New York. 


Mr. Spanier, who has been working on the formation of 
the chain, assisted by Wall Street bankers, for the last six 
months, said the organization would obtain capital by the 
sale of $6,500,000 in securities, At the start sixty-five to 
seventy stores are planned in Manhattan, thirty in Brook- 
lyn, three in Staten Island, three in Jersey City, two in 
Newark, and the rest in the Bronx. The advantages of 
owner management would be retained, Mr. Spanier said, by 
keeping the original owners of the stores as managers under 
a plan whereby they would receive salaries and an allot- 
ment of stock in the new system. 


American Stores Co. gross sales for 1928 of 
$137,311,512 established a new high record. Gain 
over 1927 was $16,646,945, by far the largest yearly 
increase ever reported. Greatest previous gain was 
$10,707,469 in 1925, while in 1927 the increase was 


$3,762,336. The company added an unusually large - 


number of stores during the year. Altogether about 
425 were added in 1928. ‘These included 305 ac- 
quired from United States Stores Co. in northern 
New Jersey and 19 in Washington, D. C. New 
units were added at more or less regular periods 
throughout the year, averaging around 10 a month. 

Following gives sales total for 1928 and number of stores 
in operation at the close of the year together with compari- 


sons back to 1923, also net profit figures for years prior 
to 1928; 


Gross sales Net profits Stores 
O28 Ges ae naIPSVnGHID Ey IZ > oe. MEU eee 2,560 
CT ee ns Dirks Pee 120,664,567 $6,749,808 2183 
GG ere en tse, 116,902,229 7,775,917 1,983 
O20 fa earth ¥ 108,886,071 6,473,635 1,792 
SOP are reeset 98,178,602 6,524,577 1,630 
OPA | Ase a ere ae 94,579,850~ 5,676,853 1,475 


PREHISTORIC MAN 


Bushman paintings have been discovered in a 
Basutoland cave by a German archeological party 
under the leadership of Dr. Frobenius, of Frank- 
furt University. The paintings, which are in an ex- 
ceptional state of preservation, are believed to date 


from before the Christian era, and seem to have 
been done at different periods. 


In addition to scenes of the chase, which are a familiar 
feature of other Bushman paintings, there is a battle scene 
in which the contending parties are painted respectively in 
dark brown and white. The colored warriors have gained 
the day, for the white figures are lying slain, while the 
colored men are making off, carrying a white figure held 
above their heads. The figures are of grotesque, unfinished 
character, and, in accordance with Bushman tradition, the 
heads are not human, but usually of animals, What the 
white figures represent, whether an early white civilization 
or merely the artistic emphasis of tribal distinctions, re- 
mains to be decided. 


There is nothing in the general quality of the work to 
distinguish it from other Bushman paintings, except its 
completeness. The facsimile to scale, which Dr. Frobenius 
has brought to Pretoria, resembles a tapestry, and covers 
the whole extent of three walls of a large room. In the 
hunting scenes the men carry bows and arrows, quivers, 
and bushman’s weapons, and there are also processional 
groups, in which some figures carry emblems. What appear 
to be devils are also represented. 


RESTRICTION OF SALOONS 


When it was found that the Irish Free State had 
one saloon for every 230 of the population, as com- 
pared with one for every 695 of the population in 
Scotland, the Government passed an Act of the 
Oireachtas for a reduction in the number of licensed 
houses. The driving force was the late Vice-Presi- 
dent O’ Higgins. 


The operation of the law is unusual, The Civic Guards 
apply to the local district justice in cases where they con- 
sider the saloons too numerous. If he agrees that a par- 
ticular saloon should be abolished, he grants a reference 
order, Then the Circuit Judge pronounces on the matter, 
and fixes the compensation to be given to the dispossessed 
license holder. The assistants can get a gratuity. The 
state pays the money in cash. But it gets the money back 
from the licensed traders who are supposed to be benefited 
by the extinction of rivals, 


In the first year’s working of the Act nearly three hun- 
dred licenses were extinguished. But this. diminution has 
not kept pace with the fall in the population, and so the 
Saorstat has now still one public house for every 220 of 
the population. 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


The railroad brotherhoods have filed a petition 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission request- 
ing that the railroads should be required to install 
automatic coupling on all cars within a period of 
five years in order that it may no longer be neces- 
sary for the men to go between or under the cars 
for the purpose of connecting trains. The petition 
alleges that under the present method of operating 
trains, hundreds of men are killed or injured an-_ 
nually, and that many collisions, wrecks and de-— 
railments are due solely to the present means of 
coupling the air, signal and steam hose on trains. 


The brotherhoods’ petition recites that an automatic 
trains-pipes connector now has been developed that will 
operate perfectly under all conditions, eliminate accidents, — 
facilitate the making up and handling of trains, decrease the | 
present cost of maintenance and operation of trains, andt 
pay for itself within a reasonable period through savings in 
costs. ae 
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The Central Verein and Catholic Action 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 
President, Willibald Eibner, New Ulm, Minn. 
First Vice-President, Hy. B. Dielmann, San Antonio, 
Tex, 
Second Vice-President, Rev. Blase Scheffer, St. Louis, 
Mo. 
Third Vice-President, Wm. A. Boerger, St. Cloud, Minn. 
Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. S. C. Wavering, Quincy, 
Ill., Pres. Cath. Women’s Union, U. S. A. 
General Secretary, F. J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, Wis. 
Assistant Secretary, W. Hammeke, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Treasurer, George Korte, St. Louis, Mo. 
Marshal, Michael Weisskopf, St. Paul, Minn. 


Trustees, Michael Deck, St. Louis; E. A. Winkelmann, 
St. Louis; Jos. F. Brockland, St. Louis; Otto H. 
Kreuzberger, Evansville, Ind.; Anth. J. Zeits, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; Wm. Siefen, New Haven, Conn.; 
John A. Roehl, Milwaukee, Wis.; John J. Jantz, De- 
troit, Mich.; John L. Sebald, Baltimore, Md. 


The Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Social Propaganda, the 
Presidents of the State Leagues, and the following 
members at large: Rev. A. Mayer, Mo.; H. Ditt- 
linger, Tex.; Chas. Hilker, Ind.; Frank L. Trutter, 
Ill.; and Jos. Berning, O. 


Hon. Presidents: M. F. Girten, Chicago, Ill., and Charles 
Korz, Butler, N. J. 


Communications concerning the Central Verein should 


be addressed to the General Secretary, F. J. Dock- 
endorff, 502 So. 14th Street, La Crosse, Wis. 


All these works, of which Catholic laymen are the prin- 
cipal supporters and promoters, and whose form varies 
according to the special needs of each nation, and the par- 
ticular circumstances of each country, constitute what 1s 
generally known by a distinctive and surely a very noble 
name: Catholic Action or Action of Catholics. 

Prius X. 


Fundamentals of Christian 
Solidarism 


When the crew of a wrecked ship escape in an 
open boat, and the boat is crowded, the provisions 
_scanty, and the prospect of making land distant, 
laws are instantly established and enforced which 
no one thinks of disobeying. An entire equality of 
claim to the provisions is acknowledged without dis- 
pute; and an equal liability to necessary labor. No 
man who can row is allowed to refuse his oar; no 
man, however much money he may have saved in his 
pocket, is allowed so much as half a biscuit beyond 
his proper ration. Any riotous person who endan- 
gered the safety of the rest would be bound, and 


laid in the bottom of the boat, without the smallest 


| 
- compunction for such violation of the principles of 
individual liberty; and on the other hand, any child, 
or woman, or aged person, who was helpless, and 
| exposed to greater danger and suffering by their 
| weakness, would receive more than ordinary care 
and indulgence, not unaccompanied with unanimous 
_ self-sacrifice, on the part of the laboring crew. 

_ There is never any question, under circumstances 
ike these, of what is right and wrong, worthy and 
mworthy, wise or foolish. If there be any question, 
ere is little hope for boat or crew. The right man 


s put at the helm; every available hand is set to the 
: 


oars; the sick are tended, and the vicious restrained, 
at once, and decisively ; or if not, the end is near. 
fe" ke 

Now, the circumstances of every associated group 
of human society, contending bravely for national 
honors, and felicity of life, differ only from those 
thus supposed, in the greater, instead of less, neces- 
sity for the establishment of restraining law. There 
is no point of difference in the difficulties to be met, 
nor in the rights reciprocally to be exercised. Vice 
and indolence are not less, but more, injurious in a 
nation than in a boat’s company ; the modes in which 
they affect the interests of worthy persons being far 
more complex, and more easily concealed. The right 
of restraint, vested: in those who labor, over those 
who would impede their labor, is as absolute in the 
large as in the small society ; the equal claim to share 
in whatever is necessary to the common life (or 
commonwealth) is as indefeasible; the claim of the 
sick and helpless to be cared for by the strong with 
earnest self-sacrifice, is as pitiful and as imperative; 
the necessity that the governing authority should be 
in the hands of a true and trained pilot is as clear, 
and as constant. In none of these conditions is there 
any difference between a nation and a boat’s com- 
pany. The only difference is this, that the impos- 
sibility of discerning the effects of individual error 
and crime, or of counteracting them by individual 
effort, in the affairs of a great nation, renders it ten- 
fold more necessary than in a small society that 
direction by law should be sternly established. As- 
sume that your boat’s crew is disorderly and li- 
centious, and will, by agreement, submit to no order; 
—the most troublesome of them will yet be easily 
discerned; and the chance is that the best man 
among them knocks him down. Common instinct of 
self-preservation will make the rioters put a good 
sailor at the helm, and impulsive pity and occasional 
help will be by heart and hand, here and there given 
to visible distress. Not so in the ship of the realm. 
The most troublesome persons in it are usually the 
least recognized for such, and the most active in its 
management; the best men mind their own business 
patiently, and are never thought of ; the good helms- 
man never touches the tiller but in the last extrem- 
ity; and the worst forms of misery are hidden, not 
only from every eye, but from every thought.... _ 


RL ieee ie 
There is, however, one important condition in na- 


tional economy, in which the analogy of that of a 


ship’s company is incomplete: namely, that while 
labor at oar or sail is necessarily united, and can 
attain no independent good, or personal profit, the 
labor properly undertaken by the several members 
of a political community is necessarily, and justly, 
within certain limits, independent; and obtains for 
them independent advantage, of which I should be 
the last person to propose depriving them. This 
great difference in final condition involves neces- 
sarily much complexity in the system and application _ 
of general laws; but it in no wise abrogates,—on the 
contrary, it renders yet more imperative,—the ne- 
cessity for the firm ordinance of such laws, which, id 


\ 
ta 
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marking the due limits of independent agency, may 
enable it to exist in full energy, not only without 
becoming injurious, but so as more variously and 
perfectly to promote the entire interests of the com- 


monwealth. 
Joun Ruskin’) 


Catholic Action, “A Real and Definite Duty of 
the Christian Life” 
Thoughts from a Pastoral Letter by Archbishop 
Howard 

Fundamentals of Catholic Action, and several 
detailed tasks, assigned to the faithful of his flock, 
are set forth in this year’s Lenten Pastoral Letter 
by the Archbishop of Portland, in Oregon, the Most 
Reverend Edward D. Howard, in whose see the 
Central Verein and the Cath. Women’s Union will 
hold their convention in July. The Letter, the key- 
note of which is given in the title “On Catholic 
Action”, illustrates the influence exerted through the 
ages by the Church, which “molds events, guides 
philosophies, modifies the character of peoples and 
nations, rejecting what is evil in them and trans- 
muting what is good by the alchemy of her spiritu- 
ality.” The document leads over to the opposition 
of the Church and her teachings to absolutism, and 
the espousal, on her part, of the rights of the people 
as against autocracy. ‘“‘We have no apologies, and 
need make none,” we read, “for asking from our 
fellow-Americans a sympathetic understanding of 
the Church, whose representatives announced the 
theory of government, in support of which the 
first Americans staked their fortunes and _ their 
lives. The purpose of this letter is to urge upon the 
Catholics of this archdiocese, and especially upon 
Catholic laymen, their duty of promoting this sym- 
pathetic understanding.” 

Motivating this call to duty, the Archbishop out- 
lines the supernatural mission of Our Lord, the 
establishment of the Church, the “taking” by the 
Savior, of “the whole man” and “placing him” “in 
the setting assigned him by Providence,” ‘“‘with his 
body, his social destiny, his numerous wants, his 
duties of every kind and in his necessary relations.” 
Whereupon the Letter sets forth duties of Catholics 
flowing from these considerations, declaring: 

“The Kingdom of Heaven did not cause Christ to lose 
sight of the kingdom on earth, for He knew—better than 
anyone else—that this is the road by which men must travel 
to reach the Kingdom above. The moral code of the 
Master has a distinctly social stamp. True, you will not 
find in the Gospel politics, civil laws or economic programs, 
but it is equally true that politics, legislation and social 
economy, as well as religion, must find their inspiration in 
holy writ. The Popes of Rome have proclaimed this truth 
in numerous documents and letters during the past 50 years; 
but none more forcefully nor more insistently than Pius 
XL, now gloriously reigning. The Holy Father, from his 
first Encyclical Letter Ubi arcano Dei consilio, Dec. 23, 
1922, down to the most recent Apostolic Constitution on 
the occasion of the 50th anniversary of his ordination to 
the priesthood, has not ceased to call upon Catholics to 


work for the dissemination and acceptance of Christian. 
principles by society, Repeatedly he has declared, almost 


in the words of that other Pius, of sainted memory, that 


and Tyne, N. Y., 1868. 


1) Time and Tide, By Weare 
pp. 70-75. 


‘not priests alone, but all the faithful, without exception, 
should labor for these interests’ (Oct., 1903). On every 
possible occasion he has urged the ‘participation of Catholic 
laymen in the hierarchic apostolate of the Church’.” 


His Grace urges that, in his opinion, “there are 
few places where a Catholic lay apostolate is more 
opportune than in western Oregon.” Reference to 
the faulty concept, cherished by fellow-citizens of 
the Catholics in that state, “of the powers of the 
State and of the rights of the individual’, and to 
inroads of “the twin social scourges of divorce and 
birth control” serve to point to occasions for whole- 
some corrective influence, favorable response’ to 
which may be expected. For “there are no people 
more anxious to know and to do the right than are 
the men and women around us.” In view of these 
circumstances the Archbishop pleads: 


“To the Catholics of this archdiocese, then, I repeat the 
plea of Pius XI.: ‘Spread the faith!’ First of all make 
the Catholic name honorable by showing forth both in 
your private and your public lives sound moral principles, 
well-formed character and genuine Catholic culture. Know 
your religion, remember that natural reason is a necessary 
preamble of supernatural faith and that the only real 
Catholic is he who can give a reason for the faith that is 
in him. Next, bring out by your words and actions what 
your religion is. What Catholics do and what they say— 
in other words, the manner in which Catholics translate 
their faith into life—profoundly, though often uncon- 
sciously, influences non-Catholics in their attitude toward 
the Church. How many there are who quite frankly allege 
as their reason for holding aloof from the Church—to 
which they are otherwise attracted—a knowledge of and 
dissatisfaction with the lives of certain Catholics. It is 
almost everywhere true that the Catholic layman’s influence 
for the Church’s weal or woe extends to circles beyond 
those reached by priests; it is particularly true in this arch- 
diocese, where the number of priests is so lamentably small 
as to make the care of souls already entrusted to them 
a disproportionate task. In these adjuncts, we may say 
with our Holy Father, Pope Pius XI (Letter to Cardinal 
Bertram, Archbishop of Breslau, Nov. 23, 1928), that a 
Catholic lay apostolate is the means that Divine Providence 
intends us to use in bringing to men a knowledge of Catho- 
lic teaching. We—the Archbishop and the clergy of this 
archdiocese—turn to. the Catholic laity and urge upon them 
the need of a lay apostolate, of Catholic Action, of the col- 
lective effort of men and women, young and old. We urge 
this upon them as a real and definite duty of the Christian 
life, a work not far removed from the priesthood itself, 
since it is a necessary element in the carrying out of the 
Church’s divine mission.” 


Archbishop Howard refers to the letter of His 
Holiness to Cardinal Van Roey, Archbishop of 
Malines, dated August 15, 1928, pointing out that 
“Catholic Action, the purpose of which is to prepare 
the way of Christ in the souls of men and restore 
all things in Christ, must be promoted by the pray- 
ers, the labors and self-consecration of Catholics,” 
and offers specific recommendations. He notes that, 
to make Catholic Action more effective, “the Holy 
See has taken care to establish schools and insti- 
tutes of higher religious culture for laymen. For 
truth is at once the heritage and the weapon of the 
Catholic Church, and it behooves Catholics to be 
well informed.” His Grace wishes those, who have 


the necessary preparation, “to make a careful and 
systematic study of the teachings of the Church, its — 


history, its problems.” To all Catholics he recom- 


mends the diocesan newspaper, a Catholic weekly © 
magazine, and the radio lectures of the Catholic 


; 
’ 
‘ 


_ engage in and continue Catholic Action. 


h 
« 


4 


~ and purifies it. 


th 
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Truth Society, and the support of Catholic educa- 
tional projects in the archdiocese. ‘To Catholic 
young men and women, who have received a sec- 
ndary or higher education he says, in the words 
of Pope Pius to the youth of Belgium: ‘You are 
called by an especial grace of God to this lay 
apostolate.” 

References to St. Paul and his esteem for his 
“fellow-laborers” of the laity; to Cardinal New- 
man’s demands on the Catholic laity of his day; to 
Windthorst and other Catholics of Germany during 
and after the Kulturkampf, who successfully cham- 
pioned not only the rights of the Church but also 
those of the workingmen, preface the concluding 
sentences concerning other aspects of Catholic 
Action: 


“Let no one get the monstrous idea that Catholic Action 
is animated by a carnal and despicable desire to see our 
Church vaingloriously aggrandized here on earth. I plead 
for this work among you, my brethren, I ask you to have 
a concept and, better still, a spirit, Catholic and truly 
apostolic, first,—for the benefit of our fellow-citizens. They 
need the help of God’s grace to enable them to live con- 
formably to the dignity and destiny of man. For, be they 
ever sO wise with the wisdom of the world, what will it 
profit them without the grace of God? ‘A multitude of 
words do not satisfy the soul’ (Imitation of Christ). ‘For 
what doth it profit a man if he gain the whole world and 
suffer the loss of his soul?’ (Matth. xvi:26). I urge this 
Catholic Action in the name of those fundamental institu- 
tions so essential to human happiness, the family, semi- 
narium reipublicae, as Cicero called it, ‘the nursery of 
the State’, of the State itself, that democracy may not 
degenerate into mob violence, the worst form of tyranny. 
‘Who can be happy,’ asks Plato, ‘living under the arbi- 
trary will of a crowd?’ (quoted by Bellarmine, De et Com. 
Pont., L 6 1, Cap vi). In fine, I call you, my brethren, 
to Catholic Action that we and our fellow-citizens may 


know, love and serve God in this world and be happy with 


Him forever in the next.” 


This Pastoral Letter, while intended for the Cath- 
olics of the archdiocese of Portland in Oregon, 
should be an added stimulus to the members of the 
Central Verein of men and women to everywhere 
For, apart 
from the truths it contains, which are of general 
application, and the exhortation to activity, which, 


perhaps translated to varying circumstances and 


conditions, is but a call to Catholic duty and to such 
works as the Church requires of all her children, 
the author of the Letter is to be the host of our 
organization at the convention at Salem in his arch- 
diocese. Solidarity in Catholic Action, conscien- 
tiously fostered, will be new warrant that the con- 
vention will promote this great cause. 


The man of grace, the supernatural man, is the 


only real superman. And the supernatural man is 


It is prayer that kindles the soul 
Prayer drives out the dross of 
worldliness and destroys that desire for “the things 


made by prayer. 


that are upon the earth,” for worldly wisdom, 


worldly prudence, for fame and honor among men. 
‘Prayer makes the soul glow with the nobler qual- 
ies, and fills it with that fire which Our Lord 
came to cast upon the earth—the fire of divine 
charity and zeal for the kingdom of God. 

ee UeREV HERBERT Av enANG 


“tion of the Cath. Union of Mo. 


What of the Government and the Indian 
Schools? 


A well known, venerable missionary, who has 
been a lifetime among the Indians, writing from 
South Dakota, and while acknowledging receipt of 
several bales and boxes of clothing, tells us: 

“The Central Verein has really done splendid work in 
this direction. Without your help many of our Indians 
would, no doubt, have suffered during the past severe 
winter. Will the Government acknowledge what the Church 
and Missions have done for the wards of the Nation’?” 

Continuing, the same missioner refers to the 
champion of the Catholic Mission Schools, the late 
Fr. Jos. A. Stephan. He says in this regard: 

“Fr, Stephan had always been an incarnate Democrat, 
but when his Party turned on his Catholic Indian Schools, 
he, on his part, turned on the Party. The victory of the 
Republicans in the following election (1888) was ascribed 
in part to that fact. Commissioner Leupp in his days put 
down in writing and above his signature, ‘that the Republi- 
cans were not opposed to efficient Contract Schools’. Will 
that ‘settled policy’ of the Democrats again be abolished ?” 

The Indians have, without doubt, fared badly at 
the hands of the Government; its ever-vaccilating 
policy has extended “The Century of Dishonor” 
to 150 years of disgrace. If the influences, which 
are believed to be potent in Washington at the 
present time, are able to bring it about, the Indian 
schools, other than those conducted by the Govern- 
ment, will undoubtedly be made to suffer. In spite 
of the fact that Catholic missioners alone have 
proven able to educate and civilize native races, 


Solicitude for Catholic Inmates of State 
Institutions 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Jos. Selinger, D. D., of Jefferson 
City, Mo., Spiritual Director of the Catholic Union 
of Mo., has very appropriately contributed several 
articles on the duty of Catholics toward Catholic 
inmates of public penal and eleemosynary institu- 
tions, to the “Catholic Action” page of the Cath- 
olic Herald, of St. Louis, now a regular feature of 
endeavor on the part of the C. U. of Mo. The first 
article emphatically establishes the responsibility of 
Catholics to extend charity to their co-religionists 
in prison and public eleemosynary institutions, 
while a second treats of the benefits the inmates 
of such institutions may derive from prudent solici- 
tude in their behalf on the part of their fellow- 
Catholics. 

The duties of Catholics in this regard were reared 
also in a resolution adopted by the 1928 conven- 
They merit care- 
ful attention everywhere. For, to mention but one 
aspect of the problem, the spiritual care of Cath- 
olic inmates is quite apt to be neglected, while there 
is no similar likelihood of neglect by representatives _ 
of some Protestant denomination. Writes Msgr. 
Selinger : a 

“It is difficult, ofttimes impossible, to secure him [the 4 
Catholic inmate of a State institution] Catholic spiritual ,: 
and religious aid. That is readily understood if we remem: 
ber that State institutions are considered Protestant in cha ara 
acter, or are Protestantized by those in charge of them,’ 

The privileges accorded Protestant denomination 
and ministers in State and county institutions 
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to the exclusion of Catholic priests, and similar 
discriminations, are a matter of record, as some 
3ranches of the C. V., to go no further afield, have 
~ Mv 4 

discovered. ‘The brochure: Champions of the Cath- 
olic Cause, issued in 1928 by the Re-Organization 
Committee of the Cath, Union of Illinois, declares 
(pels) : sf 

“In 1905 the President of St. Boniface League of lowa, 
Rev. F. J. Brune, told the C. V. convention of that year his 
organization had made it possible for Catholic priests to ob- 
tain entrance to prisons and eleemosynary institutions in 
that state... ; while [in 1906] the State League of Con- 
necticut had succeeded in convincing State authorities that 
Catholic orphans should be entrusted to Catholic institu- 
tions.” 

State and District Leagues, both of societies of 
men and women, should write systematic application 
to this phase of Catholic Action into their program 
of endeavors. The task in question is one to the 
performance or neglect of which, to borrow another 
thought from Msgr. Selinger, the reward or the 
damning sentence of the Judge at the final judg- 
ment will apply: “I was in prison and you came to 
me”... sick and in prison and you did not visit 


” 


me. 


Opposing the Dissemination of Birth Control 
Information 


The movement to disseminate knowledge of 
methods of artificial birth control has lately re- 
ceived the support of the Conference of Congrega- 
tional Churches of Connecticut. This body has 
definitely committed itself to an attempted repeal 
of a law preventing the spread of such information. 

Making common cause with the Birth Control 
League, it urged the introduction in the General 
Assembly of a bill demanding the repeal, and later 
declared itself in favor of the repeal in the Legis- 
lature. The Associated Press reported from Hart- 
ee ford (Jan. 23). 
“The Conference by resolution voted to endorse the bill 
supported by the American Birth Control League through 
_ the Connecticut Branch, Mrs. George H. Day, Sr., Presi- 
dent, which is the same bill which was rejected by the 
q Judiciary Committee last session. The resolution read: 
“Be it resolved that we, the Congregational Conference of 
Connecticut, place ourselves on record in support of the bill 
* * * which reads: Section 6399 is hereby repealed’.” 
When a religious denomination actively supports 
movements as dangerous as this, it is small wonder 
that secular groups are encouraged to renew the 
struggle in spite of setbacks, such as they received 
in Connecticut at the last session of the General 
Assembly and again at the present session. For 
once more this body refused to yield to the urging 
of these and other groups.. The strength of the 
_ sentiment in favor of the repeal is indicated in the 
headlines of a New Haven daily: 
_ “Birth Control Receives Much Support; 
Attend in Larger Numbers than 
tive Session,” 
An Associated Press report (Feb. 28) bears out 
tatement, declaring: 
1€ support was stronger this session than ever before 
measure of this kind, which would, in effect, make 
le the practice of limiting family sizes, obtaining 
1ation from physicians and treatment at clinics with- 
nger of a prison sentence or fine. Nearly 1,000 


Advocates 
ver Before at Legisla- 


persons were attracted to the hearing, the old Senate 
chambers in the State Capitol being jammed from door to 
door and from the back of the room to the very bench on 
which the Judiciary Committee sat...... To support the 
repeal measure came members of the Connecticut Branch 
of the American Birth Control League, physicians and a 
minister, prominent suffragettes, a member of the American 
Eugenics Society, and others.” 

The position of the Congregationalists was stated 
by one of their clergymen, who also represented 


other religious groups. Says the A. P. report: 

“The Rev. T. F. Rutledge Beale, of the Park Street 
Congregational Church, Bridgeport, appearing on behalf of 
his church, the Social Relations Committee of the State 
Conference of Congregational Churches, the Bridgeport 
Pastors’ Association, and the Social Service Commission 
of the State Federation of Churches, declared all his con- 
stituents were in favor of repealing the penalty provision. 

““T represent a group, and a large one, that is more 
anxious for the moral welfare, the moral well-being of the 
people than any other group (!?) in the State or society’, 
the Rey. Mr. Beale said in speaking of the support of 350 
Protestant churches for the measure, .. .” 

Fortunately the opposition was also organized, 
and sane judgment prevailed. The State Branches 
of the Central Verein and the Nat. Cath. Women’s 
Union participated actively in bringing about this 
result. Miss Elizabeth G. Hugo, of New Haven, 
Chairman of the Legislative Committee of the State 
Branch of the Women’s Union, advises the Bureau 
of the outcome of the struggle, adding: 

“The proponents of the repeal put up a big fight before 
the Judiciary Committee and in the House of Representa- 
tives, and I am certain that the literature which was sent 
under my direction to all the Senators and Representatives 
of the cities in Connecticut in which there are branches of — 
the Cath. Women’s Union, influenced many a member, ac- 
cording to the answers received, to vote unfayorably upon 
the repeal,” 

While the report of the Legislative Committee, 
representing the men’s and women’s societies in that 
state jointly, declares: 

“After the introduction of the bill into the present 
Legislature the Committee obtained from the Central Bureau 
all material on this subject. When the bill was referred to 
the Judiciary Committee Miss Elizabeth Hugo . .. ad- 
dressed a letter of protest to every member~of that Com- 
mittee and also to the members of the Senate-and House 
of Representatives from the cities in which we have 
branch societies. At the hearing before the Judiciary 
Committee Mr. W. H. Siefen, as a member of the Legis- 
lative Committee of the men’s branch, represented both 
6rganizations and submitted our protest. ...” 

The fate of the repeal bill was sealed by action of 
the Senate, which concurred in the report of the 
Judiciary Committee, returned on March 6. The 
section of the law, abrogation of which was sought, 
as it stood and stands, reads: 

“Every person who shall use any drug, medicinal article — 
or instrument for the purpose of preventing conception — 
shall: be fined not less than fifty dollars, or imprisoned not 
less than sixty days, or both.” a fs 

Our Connecticut Branch may look with gratifi- 
cation on their part in the campaign which resulted 
in the upholding of the section. The fact that senti- — 
ment in favor of the repeal was so strong and so 
well organized, and that it was even supported by 
influential church groups, makes their share in tl 
fight the more distinctly a service to Christiz 
morality. That such service is necessary elsew 
also is shown by the circumstance that in 
York State it required the joint efforts of 
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olics and some Protestants to defeat the Remer 
Birth Control Bill, a development toward which 
the State Branches of the C. V. and the N. C. 
W. U. contributed, as reported in our March 
issue. 


Sterilization Bills in Various States 

According to a United Press report dated March 
15, bills providing for the sterilization of criminals 
and the feeble-minded were pending or had been 
disposed of in State Legislatures as follows: 

North Carolina: Sterilization bill, to apply under re- 
strictions, adopted. 

Texas: A _ sterilization bill, to apply to inmates of 
insane asylums, was killed in the Senate after having been 
approved by the House. 

Ohio and Illinois: Sterilization bills pending. 

Nebraska: Sterilization bill approved in Senate 

California: Has two sterilization laws. 

Moreover, in the Missouri General Assembly, a 
sterilization bill was introduced, but found prac- 
tically no support. 

A sterilization bill having been introduced in the 
Towa Legislature, which was approved by the Lower 
House, the Central Bureau sent copies of Rev. Dr. 
A. J. Muench’s recent brochure: “Sterilization 
by Law” to the pastors in that State as material on 
which to base opposition to the proposed legislation. 


Mission Aid and Mission Needs 


Among the many solemn resolutions adopted by 
the delegates attending the conventions of our or- 
ganization, who are supposed to represent the mind 
and the will of the members who have chosen them 
their representatives, there is one declaring every 
society affiliated with the C. V. should annually take 
up a collection for the benefit of the Catholic Mis- 
sions, to be sent to the Central Bureau for distribu- 
tion to missioners. ‘This resolution has, like so 
many others, virtually come to naught, because only 
an insignificant minority of societies has acknowl- 
edged this obligation. One such society, St. Mich- 
ael’s, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., took up a penny col- 
lection for the Missions recently, which netted 
$10.71. It is hardly probable, or even possible, that 
any member contributing to that sum should have 
felt the poorer for whatever contribution he may 
have made on this occasion. 

For the missioner, receiving these $10.71, that 
amount may be a real godsend. Multiplied by 1300, 
the number of societies affiliated with the C. V., the 
sum mentioned would increase to $13,000! It is 
almost impossible to visualize correctly what the 
amount would mean to the Bishops, the Priests and 
Sisters the Central Bureau is trying to assist. 

_ Bishop Henninghaus, in Shantung, China, could 
build the much-needed structure for the housing of 
Bice in the leper settlement founded by him not 
long ago; Archbishop Doering, of Poona, India, 
could open a school or two and assist to a greater 
ent, than it is possible for him to do under pres- 
ent circumstances, the new Native Sisterhood which 
Zives promise of accomplishing so much good 
1ong the Natives of that section of India; Fr. 

olas, C. D., Procurator of the Sacred Heart 


Scholasticate, Travancore, could grant admission to 
a few more students, willing to study for the priest- 
hood and devote themselves to a life of toil and sac- 
rifice among their countrymen in Southern India, 
could we promise him $400 more a year, $200 for 
the upkeep of each student. 

And thus we could enumerate a series of benefits 
to be derived by the Missions from so substantial a 
sum as the one referred to. And that sum should 
not be impossible of realization; there is no reason 
why not every society affiliated with the C. V. could 
imitate the example of St. Michael’s Society, and 
a few others which heed the resolution referred to. 

5) eases 

American Catholics have increased their contribu- 
tions for the Missions most liberally in the course 
of the last ten years. Nevertheless, it is necessary 
they should raise still more substantial sums for that 
purpose, since there are but few Missions whose 
needs may be said to be adequately supplied. The 
Missionaries everywhere are seriously hampered, in 
spite of personal sacrifices, because they cannot sup- 
ply catechists and chapels, or schools and teachers 
even after their efforts have created a demand for 
them. 

Rt. Rev. Thos. Spreiter, O. S. B., Vicar Apostolic 
of Eshowe, Zululand, S. Africa, merely reiterates 
what other missionary Bishops and priests have told 
us, when he writes: 


“What couldn’t we accomplish in this Vicariate, had we 
the means which are at the disposal of our separated breth- 
ren, representing the Protestant sects? The Anglican 
‘bishop’ sometime ago asked for £5000, to be used in estab- 
lishing a new mission. I have been asking and begging for 
three years for a fifth of that sum, £1000, to be expended 


“on the development of a new Mission to be dedicated to 


St. Aloysius. All I have been able to accomplish is to erect 
a small school for that Mission and a tiny cottage, intended 
for the catechist. I should really build five Missions, but 
I haven’t a cent I could use for that purpose. As it is, we 
have over sixty out-stations, and nearly all of them are 
without a chapel. We say Mass, when we visit them, in 
a hut. Nevertheless I have founded four schools during 
the present month [February, 1929]; so many children came 
to the one here at Inkamana last week that we were forced 
to turn some of them away, because neither school nor 
local boarding-houses could accommodate them all. Similar 
conditions exist in all other Missions. 

“Nor do we depend for our support entirely on Mission 
funds. We inculcate in the Natives a spirit of self- and 
mutual help. Thus, one of our converts built a chapel, 
which also serves as a school, with his own hands. It is 
no masterpiece; but it represents a really great accomplish- 
ment on his part. In other instances, members of Mission 
parishes helped to erect small chapels which, while they 
would be considered mere huts in your country, after all 
prove the willingness of these Negroes to make sacrifices 
for their faith. Please remember, in this connection, that 
this Vicariate was founded only 6% years ago.” 

a ae ae : 


Quite frequently contributions forwarded to mis- 
sioners are received by them at an opportune mo- 
ment. Acknowledging a draft for $26, a contribu- 
tion for the Korean Missions from a St. Louis bene- 
factor, Sr. M. Richard writes from Gishu: 

“The coming of Mr. Stuve’s gift was most welcome, since 
our coal bill had just arrived and calls for a payment of 


as 


no less than 400 yen. It seems, God always provides for us. — é 
I am truly glad that this gift was a stringless one.” 


In reference to the missionary labors of the Z 


A, 
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Marvknoll Sisters at Gishu, Sr. M. Richard de- 
clares: 

“Our Dipensary keeps us busy. Last year we treated 1200 
of God’s poorest of the poor. The Old Folks’ Home brings 
many a poor old soul to God. These people seem to live 
such simple, good lives that God rewards them in a very 
special way.” 


Expanding the Endeavors of the Fraternal 
Organization 

Non-Catholic fraternal societies, like some la- 
bor organizations, have displayed initiative in 
expanding the scope of their endeavors by pro- 
viding old age care and hospitalization for mem- 
bers, care of orphaned children of members, 
members afflicted with tuberculosis, and other 
victims of the gruelling grind of life. Some 
Catholic fraternal organizations, notably the 
Knights of St. George, are endeavoring to apply 
brotherly love and mutual aid also in other ways 
than the mere payment of sickness- and death- 
benefit. 

A recent development is the decision of the 
Western Catholic Union to raise a fund to pro- 
vide for the care of aged members. Another, 
as yet in its incipiency, is the recommendation 
addressed to the St. Louis Advisory Board of 
the Catholic Knights of America to build a home for 
aged members and to provide a fund for the hos- 
pitalization of members. It is to be hoped the 
proposal will be energetically and persistently 
urged. This hope seems warranted’ since the rec- 
ommendation is not offered at random but after 
months of preliminary thought, and has, moreover, 
the support of influential men in the organization. 


The Penalty on Indifference 

The -proclamation by President Hoover of the 
Immigration Law of 1924, with its “National 
Origins” clause, issued against the President’s out- 
spoken convictions, should not have been necessary. 
It would not have been necessary, had individuals 
and organizations throughout the country prudently, 
energetically and systematically devoted their atten- 
tion to this piece of legislation and made known 
their position to their representatives in the Sen- 
ate and the House in Washington. 

Opposition to the clause repeatedly made post- 
ponement of promulgation of the law possible; at 
times it was not as prudent in some respects as it 
might have been, but it was sustained by alert and 
determined groups. Later, while the proponents 
were very active, indifference set in among the op- 
ponents, and in the end, though the House of Rep- 
resentatives voted for postponement, the Senate 
saw fit to forestall a final vote by deciding to ad- 
journ, motivating its action in this instance by 
ae deference to the sacredness of the Sun- 

ay. 

The enforced proclamation is a penalty on indif- 
ference of voters. 


I study “Central Blatt” very thoroughly and en- 
joy it. Rev. C, Rutuic, R. M. M., 
Flagstaff, Pondoland, S. Africa. 


With the C. V. and Its Branches 
Convention Dates 


Cath. Central Verein of America and Nat. 
Cath. Women’s Union: Salem, Ore., July 13-17. 

St. Joseph State League of Indiana and Cath. 
Women’s Union: Annunciation parish, New Al- 
bany, May 12-14. 

Cath. Union of Illinois and Cath. Women’s 
Union: Lincoln, May 12-13. 

Cath. Union of Missouri and Cath. Women’s 
Union: Ste. Genevieve, May 12-14. 

State League of Kansas: Garden Plain, May 
28-29. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of Connecticut: Walling- 
ford, June 15-16. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of Wisconsin: Menasha, 
June 23-25. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of North Dakota: Rugby. 

State League and C. W. U. of Texas: Castro- 
ville. 

C. V..and C. W. U. of Pennsylvania: St. 
Mary’s, in August. 

Cath. Union and C. W. U. of Ohio; Fremont, 
latter part of August. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of New York: New York 
City, Aug. 31-Sept. 2. 

State League and C. W. U. of Minnesota: Man- 
kato, in September. 


Salem Convention to Be Expression of 
Recognition to Far Western Branches 


The official invitation to the convention of the 
C. V., to be held in Salem July 13-17, issued by 
President Ejibner and Secretary Dockendorf, 
stresses the merits of our far western branches and 
urges participation in the gathering as an expres- 
sion of esteem for their loyalty and deserts. It 
states at this point: 


“The Central Verein is proud of its State Branches in 
Oregon and California; moreover, in a number of western 
States individual societies, though widely scattered and 
almost isolated from one another, have done excellent 
work in the cause of our organization. The convention 
in the West is intended to be a well deserved recognition 
of the work of these faithful champions of the program 
of the Central Verein, and at the same time should tend 


to infuse new vigor and courage into these remote 
branches. . . .” 


The document, approaching the major purpose of 
the convention, notes that this is a jubilee year, pro- 
claimed by the Holy Father, and rendered particu- 
larly auspicious by the solution found for the 
Roman Question. The officers then proceed to de- 
clare: 


“Our convention in Oregon should not, however, be 
merely a celebration of this happy event; our gratitude 
and satisfaction must take tangible form in our set pur- 
pose to place ourselves, even more determinedly than 
heretofore, at the service of the cause which the Holy 
Father has entrusted to the laity. He is the Pope of 
Catholic Action, who invites, yea appeals to, all laymen 
to assist actively in the re-christianization of society, 
whose sympathies have, to a very great extent, en 
estranged from Christianity, and which is rapidly a 
proaching paganism. To this society, which has falle 
prey to false prophets and its own bias, because it ° 


~~ 
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so frequently learned the truths of Christianity imper- 
fectly or warped and distorted beyond identification, Cath- 
olic Action is to reveal the blessings of Christian philoso- 
phy, the strength and greatness and blissful realization of 
Christian thought. In a word, it should show the world 
a picture of the Church as she really is. To make this 
possible, however, it is necessary that the Crusaders of 
Catholic Action should begin this work of restoration 
within themselves. Just as the Catholic Action of the 
first Christian centuries conquered the world, undaunted 
by immense obstacles and opposition, thus the co-oper- 
ation of clergy and laity toward this definite end should 
succeed in preventing the further spread of these destruc- 
tive tenets, and finally bring society back to the source of 
social and spiritual rejuvenation.” 

The invitation also repeats the information that a 
special train will convey participants from Chicago 
to Salem, leaving the former city at 10:30 a. m., 
July 10 (Wednesday), and arriving at the latter 
9:50 a.m. July 13 (Saturday) ; stops may be made 
for passengers at St. Paul, Minneapolis, St. Cloud, 
Fargo, Jamestown, Bismarck and other points far- 


ther west. 


Illinois State League to Foster Credit Unions 


The Executive Committee of the Cath. Union of 
Illinois, having determined to promote Credit Un- 
ions in their ranks, authorized the Reorganization 
Committee to devise ways to approach this task. At 
its meeting, held March 17 at Springfield, the de- 
cision was reached to ask Mr. Ben. Barhorst, of St. 
Louis, Chairman of the Credit Union Committee of 
the Cath. Union of Mo., to address the Lincoln 
Convention of the State League on the Credit and 


Loan societies. 

An invitation has since been extended to Mr. Barhorst to 
address the delegates on May 12. Moreover, Credit Unions 
and their organization in societies and parishes is to be 
placed on the order of business of the convention. _ 


Invitation to Wisconsin Convention Urges 
Foundation Fund Contributions _ 

The official invitation, signed by Frank C. Blied, 
President, and John A. Roehl, Secretary of the C. V. 
of Wisconsin, to the 21st Convention of that State 
League, scheduled for June 22-25 at Menasha, no- 
tices the oratorical contest to take place on that 
occasion thus: 


“We wish to call attention to the declamatory and ora-- 


torical contest to be held in connection with the convention 
at Menasha. This contest is being arranged for young 
men and young ladies. Prizes amounting to $200 will be 


awarded. Please see to it that your congregation will be 
entered in the contest and receive a prize.” 


_ An appeal for the C. B. Endowment Fund is made 


& 


in the paragraph: 

“The Endowment Fund of the Central Bureau has now 

-eached $210,000, and we need less than $40,000 more to 
plete the fund. If each member donates 25c, 50c or 

51.00, Wisconsin will go over the top.” 


_ “Qld Faithfuls’ Remember the Endow- 
B3 ment Fund ; 


It was a happy and generous thought that induced 
‘Anniversary Committee” of St. Joseph Benevo- 
t Society of Milwaukee to forward $200.00 to 
Central Bureau Endowment Fund early in 

As Mr. J. A. Roehl, Secretary, advises the 


ero 


‘adding: 


r places where it had drifted it was much d 
nitting this amount, it represents a _ 


surplus of a fund raised to finance the recent cele- 
bration of the sixty-fifth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the society. 

Another major contribution is that of $300.00 re- 
ceived from a friend of the cause in Minnesota, al- 
ready a Life Member, who on his own initiative 
pledged himself to contribute $1,000.00 to the fund 
and has now remitted this sum as an instalment. 

Consistent support is displayed by the gift of 
$25.00 coming from St. Andrew’s Parish, St. Louis, 
as their annual Lenten Alms; this congregation has 
observed this custom for a number of years.—Other 
contributions to the fund were $5.00 from Rev. John 
Brogger, O. F. M., Indianapolis, and $3.00 from 
St. Joseph Benevolent Society, Cleveland—aAlIl of 
these items are contributions from ‘‘repeaters”, 
faithful supporters of the Bureau’s endeavors. 


“Old Clothes” and Pop Corn! 


The campaign for wearing apparel for the Indians 
in the missions, conducted by the State League of 
Minnesota, bore richer fruits than recorded in the 
preliminary report, printed in the March issue of 
C. B. and S. J. President Wm. A. Boerger advises 
the Bureau he had received acknowledgment for 19 
additional cases of clothing, making the total of 
cases and cartons 142 as against 123, with one mis- 
sion to be heard from. 

Additional expressions of thanks have also been received. 
Rev. J. A. Zimmermann, S. J., of St. Francis Mission, 
S. D., assures the donors the gifts were “a great help”, 
“Winona alone must have sent us several hun- 
dred dollars worth of clothing.” Moreover, the Ursulines 
at Ravalli, Montana, are equally grateful for the gifts 
they received. 


Mr. Boerger intends to try an experiment in the 


‘interest of the missions: a collection of pop-corn. 


Boys’ and girls’ clubs are to be requested to raise a 
small crop of this grain for the missions, and to 
send their contributions to addresses to be assigned 
to them. Both Father Zimmermann and Sister M. 
Perpetua, the latter Superioress at Ravalli, think 
well of the idea, the latter declaring: 

“God bless your inspiration about the pop-corn. It will 
be welcome, thrice welcome here, to Sisters and children.” 

* ok ox 

Our last shipment of clothing intended for the 
Indians and Mexicans was even as welcome as the 
first one of the fall, since the weather continued 
very cold all through February. ‘That is what Fr. 
Pius Boehm, O. S. B., Superintendent, Immaculate 
Conception Mission School at Stephan, $. Dak., 
tells us in his communication of March 16, ac- 
knowledging receipt of two bales of wearing ap- 
parel, adding ; 

“all of it was very good and still more could be used to 
advantage.’ << ; aor 

Writing as late as March 25 from Holy Rosary _ 
Mission, Pine Ridge, S. Dak., Rev. A. C. Riester, 
S. J., informs us: oe 

“The two bales of clothing came some days ago. I 
thank you sincerely for this large amount of warm cloth: 
ing. It will be welcomed by the Indians. We have been 
more or less snowbound during the last two weeks. T 
snow was just about two feet on the level and in s 


1€€ 
poor Indians out in the hills must have suff 


a 
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much from hunger and cold as they were unprepared for 
this blizzard. They will soon be coming in for Easter 
and most of the clothing that you sent will be grate- 
fully received by them.” 

Equally welcome was the consignment sent to 
Holy Family Mission at Family, Montana, ac- 
cording to Sr. M. St. Thomas, writing on 
March 26: 


“T hardly know how to thank you for those most won- 
derful bales containing so much useful clothing, and all so 
clean and good.” 


From Devastated Porto Rico 


An entire issue of the Redemptorists Under the 
Southern Cross is devoted to the hurricane which, in 
September of last year, devastated Porto Rico and 
other islands of the West Indies, including St. 
Thomas and St. Croix. By printing among the 
reconstruction letters, contained in this publication, 
the Central Bureau’s communication accompanying 
a gift of $106, a gracious acknowledgment of the 
slight services we were able to render our stricken 
brethren has been made. 


Had it been possible to publish in our country the pic- 
tures of the churches and chapels and homes destroyed, 
as printed in the “Cyclone Number” of the Redemptorist 
publication, we are certain our people would have responded 
most liberally to the call for aid. We have a purpose in 
mentioning this circumstance, in order that in future on 
similar occasions pictures may be the more readily used 
for the purpose of presenting visual proof of the extent 
of a catastrophe of a similar nature. 


“Nebraska Union Farmer” on C. B. Study 
Course 


Mr. L,.. S. Herron, of Omaha, organizer The 
Farmers Union of Nebraska and editor The 
Nebraska Union Farmer, and one of the lectur- 
ers at the recent Central Bureau Extension 
Course, devotes practically a quarter of a page 
of the March 13 issue of his publication to a no- 
tice of our recent course. Inasmuch as the 

; achievement of the Land O’Lakes Creameries 
| Co-operative, as set forth by State Senator Henry 
} Ahrens of Jordan, Minn., on that occasion, is 
) of outstanding importance and interest to the 
| Nebraska farmers, the major part of the article 
; is given over to a statement of the method of 
operation and results attained by these Minne- 
sota co-operative creameries. To quote in part: 


“The association handles about 35 cars of butter a 
week. The butter is sold in monthly pools,...... each 
creamery realizing the same price for the same grade of 
butter. The association avoids dumping butter on glutted 
markets, and thus helps to stabilize prices . . .’ Other de- 
tails of the manner of handling the product of the 460 co- 
operative creameries in Minnesota and neighboring states, 
shareholders in the Land O’ Lakes association, are de- 
scribed, while the article closes with the program of the 
Course, which was “attended by priests and laymen, mainly 
from rural parishes.” 


_ From a communication to the Bureau by Most 
Rey. Archb. H. Doering, S. J., Bishop of Poona: 


na! am so verv grateful for the great interest you are 
taking in our Mission.” 


>] . 2 7 — 7 Pak 


Exceptional Endorsements of One of Our 
Brochures 


Several requests for permission to reprint the 
‘(Memoirs of a Leper Girl’? have been addressed to 
us. The one coming from England contains the 
following statement : 

“T have read your publication, Memoirs of a Leper Girl. 
I was deeply moved; and feeling sure that the life of sor- 
row of ‘Dolores’ would do much good if it were widely 
known, I beg your permission to print it in our missionary 
magazine, The Help of Christians.” 

Both this periodical and The Don Bosco Mes- 
senger were granted the requested privilege to re- 
print “The Life That Is No Life”, which is the 
subtitle of the brochure referred to. 

The Society of the Divine Word, Steyl, Holland, 
has, on the other hand, asked leave to translate the 
account of this life of heroic fortitude, led by a 
young woman of refinement in a leper colony of 
South America, into German. This request, too, 
was granted. 


Showing the Way 

Rarely has the Bureau met with encourage- 
ment such as that given recently by the So- 
ciety of St. Vincent de Paul, of Detroit. Mr. 
James Fitzgerald, Executive Secretary, ordered 
3,000 copies of our brochure: “The True Basis 
of Christian Solidarity” for distribution among 
members of the society. 

It would have been yet more gratifying had 
such an order, or even a smaller one, come from 
one of the affiliated societies, or a member of 
the C. V. But it is never too late for our mem- 
bers to promote effectively the apostolate of 
the printed word with the aid of the Bureau’s 
brochures. 


Our Loyal Legion 

For some fifteen years St. Damian’s Society, of 
Damiansville, Illinois, has sent us an annual con- 
tribution of ten cents for each member, without 
ever having been once requested, or urged by us 
to continue this practice! 

How much smoother our path would have been, 
and how much more could we not have accom- 
plished, if each and every one of the 1,300 societies 
composing the C. V. would have been as loyal and 
liberal as St. Damian’s, and a number of other so- 
cieties of Clinton County, Illinois! 

* ok Ox 

Beginning on February 21 and continuing steadily 
throughout the weeks following, Secretaries of 10: 
affiliated societies, including those of 20 societies 
of women, had by March 26 requested of the Bu- 
reau 27,693 copies of Free Leaflets for distribution 
in society meetings, at the church door, or through 
the Parish Messenger. The Leaflets offered are: 
“Race Suicide” and “Geht zum Priester!” 

Of the English leaflet 18,353 copies were sent out i 
reply to requests, of the German 9,340, the proportic 
being roughly 2—1, While the percentage of Secret: 
responding to the Bureau’s invitation to secure leaflets 
rather low, less than 10 per cent, the tone of man 
letters shows intelligent interest and a desire. 
operate in the good work, — 
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Cardinal Dougherty Commends Efforts of 
Philadelphia Branch 

The Philadelphia Branch of the C. V. is war- 

rantedly gratified over the recognition awarded its 
endeavors in a letter addressed by His Eminence 
D. Cardinal Dougherty, Archbishop of Philadelphia, 
to Mr. Anthony J. Zeits under date of March 9. 
Mr. Zeits having submitted a summary of the edu- 
cational and charitable efforts of the city Branch, 
the Cardinal notes among other items in his reply 
“the financial help given to charitable institutions, to 
the Propagation of the Faith, and to missionaries,” 
and continues: 
“Tt is most gratifying to hear of your work in behalf of 
immigrants and of your co-operation with the St. Raphael 
Society, a proof of which is your intention to turn over 
to the Sisters of the Most Holy Redeemer the sum of 
$1700.00. 

“The clothing, which you send missionaries in the Far 
West and Southwest, will be a great boon to them and their 
flocks. 

“IT am glad to hear that your Organization is thriving 
and wide-awake and that your endeavor is to carry out the 
wishes of our Holy Father regarding a strong Catholic Lay 
Apostolate.” : 

His Eminence further expresses his thanks and 
congratulations for the “admirable work” achieved, 
conveys his “deepest appreciation of the help given 
Religion and charity,” and sends a blessing to the 
Association. 


Miscellany 


Mr. Joseph H. Reiman, Supreme President of 
the Catholic Knights of St. George, recently com- 
pleted his twenty-fifth year of service in that office. 

Having declined a celebration under auspices of the 
Order or the Board of Trustees, he was honored at a pri- 
vate function*in the home of Supreme Vice President H. L. 
Hegner, at Brookline, Pa., and presented with a silver urn 
as a memento of the occasion. 


Several active members of the District League of 
St. Louis have given fresh impetus to the soliciting 
of Associate Members. As a result, the League ob- 
tained 44 new members of this type since the first 
of January. — — 

Mr. Ernst A. Winkelmann induced 24 men to enroll in 
this group, while Mr. Wm. A. Schmit and Mr. Anton 
Fischer succeeded in obtaining 20, the figures applying as of 
‘March 4, the date of the last monthly meeting. 


The Knights of St. George systematically foster 
the lay retreat movement within their own ranks, 
by arranging an annual retreat. 

The spiritual exercises conducted this year under their 
auspices opened at St. Paul Retreat House, Pittsburgh, on 
Feb. 8, 21 participants being present. A committee is pre- 
pared to make arrangements for members to attend, the 
piritual exercises at other times in groups and to assign 

ates. Passionist Fathers are in charge of the Retreat 
1 Louse. ’ 


Several of the recent quarterly meetings of the 


gh) were well attended, while those present 
re rewarded by instructive addresses. At the 
rch meeting Mr. Hermann L. Hegner spoke 
he Duties of Catholic Citizenship, while Mr. 
rtin C. Mihm dwelt at some length on a large 
ortment of Bills introduced in the Legislature 


—— 


4 


\llegheny County Section of the C. V. (Pitts- 


of the State of Pennsylvania, some of which 
should be opposed, while others deserve favor- 
able recognition. 


The Allegheny Co. Section is again coming into its 
own, and will undoubtedly expand its efforts in accord- 
ance with the C. V.’s program. Preparations are being 
made for the celebration of the feast of St. Boniface, to 
be held in St. Michael’s parish, S. S. Pittsburg. 


With an average membership of 400 during the 
past year, St. Clemens Benevolent Society, of St. 
Paul, Minn., paid $2,173 to members on the sick 
list. Sufficient proof, that organizations of the na- 
ture of our Benevolent Societies may perform a 
valuable function by engaging in a form of insur- 
ance which is sure to be more and more in demand 
as social conditions in our country become more 
complicated and mutual help more desirable and 
necessary than it was in the individualistic past of 
our people. 

Beginning with January 1, St. Clemens Benevolent So- 
ciety introduced an optional increase of dues for members 
under 50 years of age. By paying seventy-five cents a 
month, instead of fifty cents as heretofore, they may obtain 
a weekly sick benefit of nine dollars, as against six dollars, 
granted those paying fifty cents. By the beginning of Feb- 
ruary over 100 members had applied for admittance to the 


new class, and the officers of St. Clemens Society are con- 
fident the venture will prove successful. 


The “Catholic Action Department” of the Cath. 
Union of Mo., a half-page appearing regularly 
in The Catholic Herald of St. Louis, has developed 
into a serviceable channel of instruction and guid- 
ance. A list of contents of several recent issues 


will suggest the import of the material offered: 
Issue of Feb. 24: The Historical Background of Our 


-Credit Unions; The Fourth Centenary of Luther’s Cate- 


chism (Central Bureau Service) ; The Catholic World-View 
in Theory and Practice (by V. Rev. E. Pruente, Cape 
Girardeau) ; reports of several affiliated societies.—Issue of 
March 10: The Value of Credit Union Service; Are Cath- 
olics in Penal and Eleemosynary Institutions of the State 
of Any Concern to Catholics? (Rt. Rev. Jos. Selinger, 
D. D., Jefferson City, Mo.); Social Duties (Rev. 
Pruente) ; Catholic Life in Italy as Viewed by Some Prot- 
estant Travelers (Central Bureau Service).—Issue of March 
17: The Catholic Inmate of State Eleemosynary and Penal 
Institutions (Msgr. Selinger); The Drift from the Farm 
(Rev. A. Mayer, St. Louis); Hugo Grotius, Founder of 
International Law, Died a Catholic (Central Bureau Serv- 
ice) ; Authoritative Comment on the Credit Union; report 
of St. Louis District League Meeting and of meetings of 
affiliated societies. 


Received for Review 


N. C. of C. C.: Proceedings Fourteenth Session Na- 
tional Conference of Catholic Charities, Sep- 
tember 16-20, 1928. St. Louis, Mo. Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1929. Cloth, 473 p. 

Belser, Rev. J. E, D. D. History of the Passion, Death, 
and Glorification of Our Savior, Jesus Christ. 
Freely adapted into English by Rev. F. A. Marks. 
Edited by Arthur Preuss. B. Herder Book Co., 
St. Louis, 1929: Cloth, 668 p. Price $4.75. 

Schuetz, Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. H. A Little Book of Church 
Etiquette. Freely adapted to American condi- 
tions by Rev. F. Schulze, D. D. B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis, 1929. Cloth, 104 p. 
Price, $1. Ze ' 

Paes ae ee Der Fahrmann. Ein Buch fiir werdende Man- 

ss ner. Herausgegeben von Gustav Keckeis und 
Josef Schmid. 2. Bd. 154 Textbilder. Herder 
& Co., Freiburg, 1928. Cloth, 328 p. Price $2.60. _ 
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Central-Blatt and Social Justice 
Veroffentlicht von der Central-Stelle des Central-Vereins. 
Das Komitee fiir soziale Propaganda: 

Rt. Rev. G. W. Heer, Prot. Ap., Dubuque, Ia.; Joseph 
Matt, St. Paul, Vize-Vorsitzender; Willibald Ejibner, 
New Ulm, Minn., Pras. d. C. V.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Dr. 
Joseph Och, Columbus, O.; Chas. Korz, Butler, N. J.; 
Rev. Wm. J. Engelen, S. J., Toledo, O.; Rev. A. J. 
Muench, St. Francis, Wis.; H. B. Dielmann, San An- 
tonio, Tex.; Nicholas Dietz, Brooklyn, N. Y.; F. P. 
Kenkel, St. Louis, Mo. 

Anfragen, Briefe, Geldsendungen, usw., bestimmt fur 
die Central-Stelle oder das Central-Blatt, sind zu rich- 
ten an 

Central Bureau of the Central Verein, 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Pralat Dr. Joseph Beck, Universi- 
' tatsprofessor von Freiburg 
in der Schweiz. 


i 

Pralat Dr. J. Beck, der “Dr. Seipel des Schweizer- 
landes”, der im Herbst v. J. seinen 70. Geburtstag 
feierte, verdient es vollauf, dass man auch im gros- 
sen Amerika seiner gedenkt. Gehdrt er doch mit 
Bischof C. Mermillod, Karl von Vogelsang, Graf de 
Mun, Prof. Toniolo, Dr. Caspar Decurtins etc. zu 
den ftthrenden Mannern der berthmten “Union de 
Fribourg”. Schon seine Abstammung wies Prof. Dr. 
Beck eine Fiihrerrolle zu: er ist verwandt mit zwei 
bedeutenden Staatsmannern der Lzerner Ge- 
schichte, dem bekannten Volksfithrer Rathsherr Leu 
von Ebersol, der zu Anfang der 40er Jahre zusam- 
men mit Regierungsprasident Siegwart-Miiller die 
Jesuiten nach Luzern berief und dadurch die ganze 
freimaurerische und protestantisch-radikale Presse 
in Aufregung brachte, bis sich die protestantische 
Schweiz im Burgerkrieg des Jahres 1847 gegen den 
katholischen Kanton Luzern und die sechs tibrigen 
katholischen Stande erhob. Weiters mit National- 
rath Beck-Leu, der mit Segesser, Kreyenbihl u. a. 
im Jahre 1875 den Sturz des freimaurerischen Re- 
giments in Luzern herbeifiihrte. 

Prof. Dr. Beck hat das grosse Talent seiner vor- 
trefflichen Ahnen in reichlichem Masse geerbt: Er 
ist in allen religidsen und besonders sozialpolitischen 
Wirren der Zeit von 1886 bis heute immerfort un- 
eigenntitzig, unverdrossen und unerschrocken fiir 
Kirche und Heimath in den Kampf gezogen und hat 
in Dutzenden von ‘Geistesschlachten’ tiber die Loge 
und die Sozialdemokratie mit ihren glaubensfeind- 
lichen und verderblichen Ideen den Sieg davongetra- 


gen. 

Mit Python und Decurtins darf man Beck den 
Mitbegriinder und grossartigsten Forderer der ka- 
tholischen Staatsuniversitat von Freiburg in der 
Schweiz nennen. > 

Unendlich segensreich war seine Thatigkeit als 
Theologieprofessor und Regens am Priester-Semi- 
nar in Luzern, und dann in Freiburg. Ebenso ge- 
waltig und fruchtbar seine Wirksamkeit als geisti- 
ger Fiihrer des Katholischen Schweizer Studenten- 
vereins. Kaum ein Centralfest in der langen Zeite- 
poche, bei dem nicht die imposante Erscheinung un- 
seres Professors Beck zu sehen, seine Donnerstimme 


eS ae 
ia? 


nicht zu héren war. Wie oft, wenn das Schifflei 
des Vereins an den Felsen der Zwietracht oder ein 
dringender liberalisierender Stromung zu zerschel 
len und unterzusinken Gefahr lief, war es Prof. Dr 
Beck, der als starkster Steuermann das Fahrzeu; 
wieder gliicklich durch Sturm- und Wetternach 
lenkte! Die katholischen Gymnasiasten wie Akade 
miker schauen dankbar und ehrfurchtsvoll zu ihren 
Veteranen und Jubilar empor. Ebenso die sonstigt 
Jungmannschaft der Schweiz. Auch die katholisch 
Presse verdankt ihm viel. Er rief die einst von Gra: 
Scherrer-Boccard gegriindete und spater einge 
gangene “Schildwache” (Basel) zusammen mit Ver 
lagsdirektor Nationalrath Otto Walter in Olten, Dr 
F. Ruegg, Redakteur der “Kipa” in Freiburg, Dr 
Decurtins, Bischof Dr. G. Schmid von Chur unc 
Stadtpfarrer Robert Mader in Basel wieder ins Le: 
ben—das kleine Wochenblatt ist heute langst da: 
anerkannt muthigste und bestredigierte Wochenblat 
weit tiber die Grenzen des Landes hinaus und wire 
von der “Schoneren Zukunft”, “Wiener Kirchen- 
blatt” und reichsdeutschen Blattern viel citiert 
Becks Aufsatze in der “Schildwache” wie in der 
“Freiburger Nachrichten”, “Monatsrosen”, “Li 
berté” und anderen Blattern waren stets begeistert 
aufgenommene Programmartikel. 

Mit der ihm eigenen Zahigkeit und Unverdrossen- 
heit, aber auch mit tiberreichem wissenschaftlichem 
Riistzeug bekampfte Prof. Dr, Beck den Liberalis- 
mus, diese gefahrlichste Pest im alten Europa! Diese 
Scheinfreiheiten, mit denen die allmachtige euro- 
paische Presse hausieren geht, diese Freiheit fii 
alle Ziigellosigkeit und Wucherei im Erwerbsleben. 
alle Freiheit und Frechheit in Kunst und Litteratur, 
Theater und Kinos, kurz diese Freiheitspropaganda 
des Liberalismus ftir alles Lasterleben des Neuhei- 
denthums hasste Dr. Beck und stellte sie an den 
Pranger, woimmer er konnte. Dagegen die wahre 
Freiheit, die Freiheit der hl. Kirché, des Volkes, des 
gesunden Bauernthums und ehrbaren Mittelstandes, 
der konfessionellen Schule und der Eltern, diese 
wahrhaft demokratische Freiheit liebt Dr. Beck mit 
der ganzen Begeisterung des ‘Urkantodnlers’ und trat 
jederzeit ritterlich fiir sie in die Schranken. Merk- 
wirdigerweise wagte die liberale Presse viel selte- 
ner als z. B. gegen Python oder Decurtins einen 
Generalangriff gegen Dr. Beck; sie ahnte, dass sie 
hier an den Unrechten kam, dass der gelehrte 
schlagfertige und, wenn’s noththat, mit nieder- 
schmetterndem Witz und Humor fechtende Theo- 
logieprofessor sie jammerlich zu blamieren ver- 
stand. Wir werden iibrigens weiter unten sehen, 
wie die freimaurerischen und liberalen Finanzmag- 
naten von Ziirich und Bern im Generalstreikjahr 
1918, und erst recht 1928, als es galt, ihre Geld- 
sacke vor den hungrigen rothen Wolfen zu schiit- 
zen, noch froh genug waren um das gewaltige 
Schwert Professor Dr. Becks! « 

Hochverdienstlich ist im weiteren Prof. D 
Becks unermiidliches Ejinstehen fiir den kath 
lischen Kanton Freiburg. Noch nie in unserem Li 
ben sahen wir zwei grosse Manner nebeneinande 
wirken, die sich in guten wie in bésen Tagen si 
felsenfest die Treue hielten wie hier der hervor 
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vagende Priester Dr, Beck und der grosse Staats- 
ann und Grinder der Universitat Freiburg 
yeorges Python, der eine ein Deutsch- der andere 
‘in Franzdsisch-Schweizer! Und dies nicht nur in 
rriedlichen Zeiten, sondern ebensosehr in den Tagen 
cer umnsinnigsten, nationalistischen Verhetzung 
vahrend des Weltkrieges, und nicht nur gegeniiber 
cem fast ununterbrochenen Anstiirmen der Frei- 
maurer und Radikalen gegen Staatsrath Python, 
‘ondern auch spater, wo sogar ein Theil des eige- 
aen Lagers, sei es aus Liebedienerei gegeniiber der 
liberalen Presse, sei es ats hyperdemokratischen Al- 
liren gegen den “ungekrénten Konig von Freiburg”, 
oshieb. Prof. Dr. Beck stellte sich da jedesmal 
vie ein St. Michael mit flammendem Schwerte vor 
seinen Freund und parierte jeden Stoss mit einer 
Wucht, dass es eine Freude fiir uns junge Be- 
vunderer war, diesem neuen Heldenpaar Epami- 
condas—Pelopidas, Volker und Hagen zuzu- 
cchauen. Als Python, unser grésster Staatsmann 
eit C. Siegwart-Miiller, starb (1927), schrieb Prof. 
8eck einige prachtvolle Nekrologe iiber ihn. 

Betreffend seiner Thatigkeit als Arbeiterfiihrer 
und Soziologe miissen wir uns kurz fassen. Es 
ausste ein ganzes Buth umfassen, diese Arbeit 
llein! Prof. Becks diesbeziigliche theoretische und 
»rogrammatische Arbeiten finden sich in mehreren 
echriften, besonders aber in vielen Jahrgangen der 
'Monatsschrift ftir christliche Sozialreform.”’ (Mit 
Decurtins und Feigenwinter gehdrte er zur Union 
ie Fribourg und leistete hier werthvolle Vorarbeit 
‘ir die grosse Arbeiterenzyklika Leo’s XIII.) 


Mit den zwei genannten Freunden sass er Jahre 
ang im Ausschuss des “Schweizerischen Arbeiter- 
»undes’”, der sonst ausschlisslich aus der sozialisti- 
chen Arbeiterschaft sich rekrutierte. ‘Trotzdem 
renoss der volksfreundliche katholische Theologie- 
»rofessor in jenem Bunde das grdésste Ansehen, da 
n jener Zeit noch die anstandigen, gemassigten So- 
dalisten wie Konzett, Brandt, Mettier, Heinrich 
scherrer und Hermann Greulich (“Papa Greulich”) 
len Ton angaben. Nach und nach wurden diese 
“ihrer von den linksstehenden Sozialisten der 2. 
ind 3. Internationale in den Hintergrund gedrangt, 
sis schliesslich vollendete “Moskauer’”, wie Robert 
xrimm, Graber, Schneider, Nobs, Platten, Dr. Hu- 
ver das grosse Wort fiihrten und die Arbeiter- 
chaft im Jahre 1917 in den Generalstreik und das 
Jaterland an den Rand des Abgrunds trieben. Als 
m Jahre 1916 zum letzten Male eine kleine Dele- 
-ation des Schweizerischen Katholischen Volks- 
‘ereins, bestehend aus den Herren Prof. Dr. Beck, 
eralsekretar Dr. A. Hattenschwiller und meiner 


rale, zur Tagung des “Arbeiterbundes” nach 
kam—sie fand im rothen Parteihaus statt— 
orsitz inne. Als wir paar Katholiken in den 
Beck zu, schiittelte ihm herzlich die Rechte 


dem katholischen Priester und edlen Ar- 
eund einen Ehrensitz an! Das war damals 


Moskauer Bolschewismus verkauft 


Bt ge ar ste 
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igkeit, damals Sekretar in der Volksvereins- - 


noch der biedere alte Nationalrath Greulich. 


traten, erhob sich Greulich, schritt ehrerbietig 


ire spdter! Die ganze Arbeiterorga- — 


und verrathen, der Verrather, Robert Grimm, vom 
Bundesrath gefangen gesetzt—heute ist er langst 
wieder journalistischer Hetzredakteur der “Berner 
Tagwacht”, Stadtrath von Bern, mannigfacher Ver- 
waltungsrath und darf wungeniert auf weitere 
Streiks und Birgerkriege vorarbeiten—die schwa- 
che Seite unserer demokratisch-liberalen Republi- 
ken! 

Es gabe noch vieles zu berichten iber Prof. Becks 
Arbeiten ftir soziale Gesetzgebung, fiir die schwei- 
zerische Kranken- und Unfallversicherung, fiir 
Grtndung zahlreicher Raiffeisenkassen (besonders 
mit seinen priesterlichen Freunden Pralat Traber 
und Prafekt Viktor Schwaller vom Kolleg St. Mi- 
chael in Freiburg). Zahlreiche katholische Arbeiter- 
und Arbeiterinnen-Vereine, Gesellen- und Jiing- 
lingsvereine verdanken Dr. Beck entweder ihr Ent- 
stehen oder doch die machtigste Hilfe und For- 
derung. Nachdem sein Kampfgenosse Nat.-Rath 
Dr. Feigenwinter kurz vor seinem ode in einer 
Broschtire die Idee der “Gewinnbetheiligung der 
Arbeiter” in die schweizerische Oeffentlichkeit ge- 
tragen, war es wiederum Prof. Dr. Beck, der nach 
seines Freundes allzufriihem Heimgang jenen Ge- 
danken wieder aufgriff und propagierte, und dabei 
namentlich auf das gute Beispiel der Vereinigten 
Staaten von Amerika hinwies, wie er auch in einer 
Flugschrift das schédne Zusammenarbeiten des 
amerikanischen Arbeiterbundes mit den Unter- 
nehmern lobend hervorhob. 

Vor allem anderen halten wir Professor Becks 
Abwehrkampf gegen den mit unheimlicher mo- 
derner Heimtiicke vollftthrten Ansturm der Schwei- 
zerischen Freimaurerei auf das katholische Schul- 
wesen im Kriegsjahre 1915 als das Werthvollste. 
seiner vielseitigen Wirksamkeit, als die Kronung 
seines imposanten Lebenswerkes. Denn mit diesem 
siegreichen Kampfe hat er der Kirche und dem 
katholischen Volke die Schule, zumal die Mittel- 
schule, die zahlreichen Kollegien, Klosterschulen 
und Madchenpensionate gerettet. Wir mochten da- 
rum die bertthmte Kampfbroschiire “Der neue 
Schulkampf” (Olten 1916), der den Streit zu un- 
seren Gunsten entschied, mdglichst ausfithrlich skiz- 
zieren. Freilich gingen nebenher noch Dutzende 
und Aberdutzende grésserer Zeitungsartikel, Reden, 


Korrespondenzen des unermiidlichen und unver- — 


drossenen miles Christi, und an seiner Seite kampf-_ 
ten gleich unerschrocken Bischof Georgius Schmid 
von Griineck und der leider mitten im Kampfjahr 
dahingeschiedene Nationalrath Dr. Caspar Decur- 
tins, der als erster jene Gefahr signalisierte und sei- 
nen priesterlichen Freund Prof. Dr. Beck zum gros- 
sen Streite anspornte. Prof. Beck weist in seiner 
Broschiire einleitend auf den fritheren Schulkampf 
vom Jahre 1881 hin, als Bundesrath Schenk ‘und 
seine Logenfreunde dem Schweizervolk die konfes- 
sionelle Schule rauben und ihm einen “eidgendssi- 


schen Schulsekretar” aufhalsen wollten. Die katho- 
lischen Nationalrathe Philipp Anton von Segesser, 
Keel, Jaquet und die katholischen Standerathe Vv. cz 


Fischer, Th. Wirz, Hildebrand, Klausen, Respini 
und besonders der Freiburger Staatsrath Sch 
hatten damals das Logenprojekt zu Falle geb 


rat 


i 


_ staatsburgerliche Erziehung verkiindete. 
Beck bewies nun in seiner Kampfschrift, dass diese 
otion eine neue schwere Beeintrachtigung der 
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Am denkwiirdigen Konraditag vom 26. November 
1882 wurde der “Schulvogt” mit 313,136 gegen 
170,302 Stimmen bachab geschickt. Saatsrath von 
Schaller hatte damals gesagt: Damit das Schulwe- 
sen der Schweiz seinen angestammten christlich- 
konfessionellen Charakter bewahre, muss die Schul- 
hoheit ganz und unverkiirzt den Kantonen verblei- 
ben; jeder Uebergriff der radikalen Bundesgewalt 
auf das Schulgebiet ist entschieden als Verfassungs- 
verletzung abzuweisen, weil er zur Zerstorung des 
religidsen Charakters der Schule ftthren muss, Und 
der edle Freund der Katholiken, der urwuchsige 
Volksredakteur Ulrich Dtirrenmatt, gab die Parole 
aus: “Dem Bund das Geld und die Kanonen; die 
Schule aber den Kantonen!” Auf diesem Stand- 
punkt standen spater auch Decurtins und Beck. 
FBidgenossisch geleitet miisste die Schule in der 
Schweiz interkonfessionell oder vielmehr kirchen- 
feindlich werden, da eben der Staat als solcher hier 
liberal und protestantisch ist. Kantonal (fodera- 
listisch) geleitet dagegen nur zu einem Theil, da 
wir, Gott sei Dank, immer noch 8 katholische Kan- 
tone haben mit katholischen Kantonregierungen. 


Ueber 30 Jahre lang nach der Niederlage am 
Konraditag gab die Loge Ruhe. Aber das bose 
Beispiel in den Nachbarlanden wirkte auch auf un- 
sere kleine. Schweiz ungiinstig ein. Schon im Pro- 
jekt zur Verfassungsrevision von 1871/72 hatte 
sich die Nachwirkung der Pariser Commune be- 
merkbar gemacht. Die Schulplane der Schweizer 
Logen von 1873/74 tragen die Spuren der Bis- 
marck’schen Maigesetze an sich. Das durch den be- 
ruchtigten franzdsischen Minister Jules Ferry und 
den Unterrichtsdirektor Ferd. Buisson 1882 erlas- 
sene Unterrichtsgetsetz verktindete die ‘‘gemeinsa- 
me Moral” und die “instruction civique” und er- 
klarte den konfessionellen Religionsunterricht als 
abgeschafft. Im Frihjahr 1915 verkiindete das Or- 
gan des protestantischen Vereins der Lehrer von 
Wiurttemberg, jetzt sei die Zeit gekommen, den kon- 
fessionellen Unterricht aus der Schulte auszu- 
schliessen, an seine Stelle soll die staatsbiirgerliche 
Bildung treten und, die “Einheitsschule”’. Aehnlich 
die Loge in Oesterreich mit ihrem Verein “Freie 
Schule” und in Italien, wo der “Osservatore Ro- 
mano” die Gefahr am 30. Dezember 1915 ange- 
kundigt hat. Und nun, als prompten Abklatsch 


_deiser Logenplane in den vier Nachbarstaaten, kam 


in der Aprilsitzung des Standerates 1915 der Ziir- 
cher Staatsrath und Professor Dr. Wettstein mit 17 
protestantischen Kollegen und brachte eine Motion, 
die in ganz gleicher Weise wie in Wiirttemberg, die 
ProtaDyr, 


itonalen Souveranitat im Schulwesen und damit 


a ionellen Charakter unserer Volks- und Mit- 
bedeute. Ganz wie nach der Auffassung 


Bates 
n ern konsequent durch d 
rsetz 


den Kampf auf Leben und Tod gegen den — 


nzOsischen Politiker trete eben das Vater- 


die Stelle Gottes und der bisherige _ kirehlichen H 


sophen Fichte die ausschliessliche Erziehung dure 
den Staat und fiir den Staat. Prof. Beck rtckt sc 
dann einer Publikation des Dr. Wettstein uber “Di 
Schweiz, Land, Volk, Staat und Wirtschaft” au 
den Leib, offenbar ein Geschichtsbuch, das spatet 
im Falle der Annahme seiner Motion, im staats 
biirgerlichen Unterricht hatte Verwendung gefun 
den—natiirlich auch in dem der armen katholische 
Schiiler.” Der protestantische Verfasser—schreit 
Dr, Beck—weiss aus dem ganzen glanzenden Mittel 
alter fast nur von “kirchlichen Uebergriffen un 
Machtgeltisten” zu berichten, aber kein Wort vo 
der grossartigen Schultatigkeit der Kloster, z. B. S 
Gallen und Finsiedeln. Von den erhebenden Wer 
ken der Gegenreformation, dem Wirken des Kolle 
giums St. Michael zu Freiburg u. s. w. erzahlt D1 
Wettstein nichts. Im 19. Jahrhundert wird der L 
beralismus verherrlicht als der Bahnbrecher de 
freien Forschung. Dem Sonderbund wird vorge 
worfen, er habe auf die Hilfe Oesterreichs gerech 
net; von den Abmachungen der protestantische 
Kantone mit Lord Palmerston vernehmen wir ket 
Wort. Das Verbot der Niederlassung des Jesuiten 
ordens und der Errichtung neuer Kloster in de 
Schweiz wird als eine “den religidsen Frieden sich 
ernde Bestimmung” bezeichnet—Als Schriftstelle 
werden G, Keller, K. F. Meyer, J. Widmann ver 
herrlicht, von den Malern Ferdinand Hodler; das 
es atich einen Paul von Deschwanden und P. Ru 
dolf Blattler gegeben, vernehmen wir nicht.” 
Und ein solch unobjektiver Tendenzhistorike 
kommt im Standerath mit einem Schulreformpra 
gramm! Das hatte wahrhaft geheissen, den Boc 
zu Gartner machen. Und trotzdem: auch samtlich 
katholische Abgeordnete mit Ausnahme des Oberst 
korpskommandanten Standerath Dr. Briigger au 
Chur fielen auf den liberalen Leim herein und et 
klarten die Motion erheblich! Als Protektor de 
Reformprogramms von Wettstein trat der Ministe 
Dr. Calonder, ein Hochgradmaurer auf (heute be 
kannter V6lkerbund-Ober-Kommissar mit Riesen 
gehalt in Oberschlesien!) Diesen beiden gefaht 
lichen Spiessgesellen schollen die Worte Dr. Beck 
entgegen: “Der christliche Charakter der Schule is 
fur die katholische Schweiz das kostbarste Kleinoc 
In diesem Kapitel machen wir keine Konzessionet 
und am allerwenigsten lassen wir durch Bunde 
subventionen unsere Zustimmung zu einem eid: 
nossischen Schulgesetz oder gar zu gesetzlosen 
griffen der Bundesgewalt erkaufen. Denn wir 
sen ganz gut, dass dieses Schulgesetz die Zerstor 
der kantonalen Schulhoheit und der konfessionell 
Schule bedeuten wiirde.” : 
Dr. JOHANNES ForcER, 
Kalksburg, b. uy en. 


a 


Die von Pius XI. geforderte “Katholische Ak <tior 
ist nur eine neue Pragung einer stet 1 
Kirche vertretenen Wahrheit. Sie ist nichts a 
als Laienapostolat: Thatkraftige Unterstiit 
Seelsorge durch die Laien, qupter le L 
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Aus Central-Verein und Cen- 


tral-Stelle. 


Kern und Stern der Katholischen Aktion ist der 
apostolische Geist, wie er einst die Apostel beseelte und 
mit heiliger Gewalt sie antrieb, die Welt fiir Christus 
zu erobern. 

Dr. Jakobus Hauck, eee ulacot von Buber es: 


Organisation oder Srpanieches Wachsen'? 


Langjahrigen Lesern des “Central-Blattes” kann 
die von uns vertretene Anschauung, ein Unterneh- 
‘men wie die C. St. z. B. k6nne nicht durch ein 
blosses Werde! geschaffen und zur Vollendung 
gebracht werden, sondern es musse durch stetige 
‘Bemthungen das organische Wachsthum einer 
‘solchen Anstalt gef6rdert werden bis zum end- 
lichen Gedeihen, nicht entgangen sein. Diesen An- 
‘schauungen Anerkennung zu verschaffen, war nicht 
‘immer leicht, besonders weil die Umwelt erfuillt ist 
ivon dem Geiste eines an Augenblickserfolgen sich 
mnahrenden Opportunismus. 


Hineingesetzt in eine Zeit, die dem Organischen 
sabhold war, fehlt auch den Katholiken von heute 
‘vielfach das Verstandnis fur das organische Wachs- 
‘thum, selbst wenn sie auf die Bedeutung und die 
‘(Macht der Organisation schworen. Das ist ein 
“Grund, warum die Organisationen so. oft ent- 
‘tauschen nachdem sie mit grossen Hoffnungen ge- 
sgrundet wurden und einen raketenhaften Aufstieg 
serlebten. Weil die organische Entwicklung aus- 
‘blieb, siechten sie dahin bis zu dem Tage, an dem 
‘die allgemeine Enttauschung tber ihre Nichtigkeit 
ihr Siechthum offenbarte oder sogar ihren Un- 
‘tergang besiegelte. 

Unter den diesen Ausfithrungen als Titel vor- 
igesetzten Worten erortert nun ein ungenannter 
ihadischer Stadtpfarrer diese Frage in der Zeitschrift 
‘“Katholisches Apostolat”. In der Erzdidzese Frei- 
‘burg sind die Pfarrer durch ein Gebot ihres Erz- 
tbischofs verpflichtet, das Laienapostolat einzu- 
ffihren. Nach dem ersten Ejifer ist, wie der ba- 
tdische Stadtpfarrer schreibt, “in einzelnen Pfar- 
sreien in der laienapostolischen Bewegung eine 
“Stagnation eingetreten.”” Er fihrt das zum Theil 
vauf die Art der Einfithrung des Laienapostolates 
szurtick. Man habe eine Grtindungsversammlung 
vabgehalten und Leute hereinbekommen in die Be- 
swegung, die fiir die Arbeit ganz ungeeignet waren, 

ie vor allem nicht tibernattirlich vorgeschult waren. 
ta Folge davon sei gewesen, dass nach einem Jahre 
“mindestens die Halfte der Mitglieder das Heil in 
er Flucht gesucht haben. Das habe aber manchen 
elsorger entmuthigt. 
Das Ideal fiir ein Laienapostolat sei nicht eine 
iindungsversammlung, heisst es des weiteren in 


ern dies: “das Laienapostolat mit seinen Mit- 
ern und dem nothwendigen Geist organisch 
hsen lassen.””’ Man habe das Laienapostolat zu 
als einen Verein aufgefasst, der einmal da 


Ausfithrungen des badischen Stadtpfarrers, 


und daher gegrundet werde wie der 


“Organisch wachsen lassen!”, heisst es in den 
weiteren Ausfuhrungen, “dazu braucht es allerdings 
Jahre, bis der Geist gepflanzt ist und die Geschulten 
dann co ipso ohne Kommando zur Arbeit schreiten. 
Weil wir aber in der Regel nicht so lange warten 
konnen, so mtssen wir, wenn auch das organische 
Wachsenlassen das Ideal ware, doch in praxi ein- 
mal anfangen und eine Art Grundungsversammlung 
halten. Aber wenn das auch in den meisten Ver- 
haltnissen nothig ist, so diirfen wir doch den Ge- 
danken des organischen Wachsenlassens nicht aus 
dem Auge verlieren. Die Saat auf dem Felde 
wachst nicht durch ein Kommando, sondern auf 
dem Weg einer langsamen Entwicklung.” 

Diese Worte sollte man sich hierzulande be- 
sonders zu Herzen nehmen. Man glaubt hier Ge- 
sinnungen und Ideale, Bewegungen und Organisa- 
tionen schaffen zu koénnen ungefahr so wie man 
Fabriken baut und Maschinen in Bewegung setzt. 
Vor allem gehort dazu, natiirlich, Geld. Hatte man 
Rockefellers Millionen, so bilden sich manche Ka- 
tholiken ein, so ware die kathol. Bewegung bald 
im Fluss. Dabei sagt ein geistreicher Franzose, 
in Zeiten tiefster Degeneration glauben die Men- 
schen alles mit Geld ausrichten zu konnen. Weil 
man auch in dieser Hinsicht angesteckt ist vom 
Zeitgeist, vergessen die Katholiken Amerikas so gut 
wie ganz die Bedeutung der organischen Entwick- 
lung, die Forderung jenes stillen Wachsthums, das 
wie die unter dem Winterschnee gedeihende Saat 
bestimmt ist, gute und reichliche Frucht zu tragen! 


Katholische Ackerbauschulen. 


Mit ganz besonderem Interesse las ich in der 
Januar-Nummer des C. B. & S. J., was “Ein Land- 
pfarrer tiber die St. Clouder Tagung des C. V. und 
die Farmerfrage” zu sagen hatte. Schreiber hatte 
auch einmal die Ehre (bei der General-Versamm- 
lung in Detroit), Vorsitzender des Resolutionsko- 
mitees tiber die Farmerfrage zu sein. 

Damals schon machte ich die Anregung, von 
kath. Seite solle der beruflichen Ausbildung der 
Kinder unserer Farmbevélkerung grdssere Auf- 
merksamkeit geschenkt werden, um so die katho- 
lische Jugend eher der Scholle erhalten zu konnen. 
Dabei ging ich von der Erwagung aus, dass der 
Grosstheil der kath. Bevolkerung der Ver. Staaten 
sich in den grossen Stadten befindet, und dass dort 
natiirlicher Weise (ganz abgesehen von wirthschaft- 
lichen und sittlichen Faktoren) der Nachwuchs ein 
verhaltnismassig geringerer sei als auf dem Lande. 
Thatsachlich scheint es ein biologisches Gesetz zu 
sein, dass Lebewesen, Menschen nicht ausgenom- 
men, die auf einen engern Raum beschrankt sind, 
auch wenn die ndthigen Lebensbedingungen nicht 
fehlen, Einbusse an Fruchtbarkeit erleiden. 

Die von Fr. Winkelmann erwahnte Beobachtung, 
“dass ein ‘farmer boy’ nie ein guter Farmer werde, _ 
wenn man ihn eine staatliche Ackerbauschule be- — 
suchen lasse,” hatte auch ich zu machen Gelegen- 
heit. Es ist dies vielfach auch hier in der Schweiz 
der Fall, besonders dort, wo sich der Schulbesuch 
auf ganzjahrige Kurse und iiber mehr als 2 fared 
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erstreckt. Der Jungmann vom Lande ist in diesem 
Fall so erfiillt von den Theorien tiber Musterwirth- 
schaft, “Rationalisierung” etc., dass es ihm auf der 
heimischen Scholle bald nicht mehr gefallen will. 
Kine lébliche Ausnahme bildet (wenigstens bis jetzt) 
die von den Benediktinervatern von Ejinsiedeln ge- 
leitete Ackerbauschule zu Pfaffikon im Kanton 
Schwyz. Sie ist zwar auch eine staatliche Anstalt, 
aber ganz im katholischen Geiste geleitet. Auch hat 
sie blos zwei Winterkurse. Im Sommer steht sie 
den Bauerntochtern als Hauswirthschaftsschule of- 
fen. Man halt sich da an das bekannte Dichter- 
wort: 

“Grau, Freund, ist alle Theorie; 

Doch griin des Lebens gold’ner Baum.” 

In erster Linie wird in dieser Anstalt das re- 
ligidse Leben der Bauernsdhne gepflegt. Ent- 
sprechender Religionsunterricht und religiose Vor- 
trage, Gelegenheit zur Oftern und taglichen hl. 
Kommunion vertiefen das katholische Leben und 
die Liebe zur Arbeit, auch der rauhen und schmut- 
zigen. Ein in der Nahe gelegenes Gut des Stiftes 
Einsiedeln giebt den Bauernsohnen Gelegenheit, das 
in der Schule Gelernte gleich praktisch zu ver- 
werthen. Anleitung zu sanitarem Melken, Butter- 
und Kasebereitung, zur Rindvieh- und Schweine- 
haltung und landwirthschaftlichen Arbeiten aller 
Art haben sie gleich an Ort und Stelle. E's ist zwar 
keine durch staatliche Mittel auf Kosten der Steuer- 
zahler aufs modernste eingerichtete Musterfarm, 
sondern ein besserer Bauernhof, wie die jungen 
Leute ihn daheim, wenn auch vielleicht in kleinerem 
Masstabe, wiederfinden. Praktische Anleitung in 
der Baum- und Waldpflege, in Reb- und Gartenbau, 
fiir die Gefliigel- und Bienenzucht, Boden- und 
Dungerkenntnissen usw. zeigen den jungen Leuten 
die verschiedenen Moglichkeiten, auch auf kleinern 
Gutern, wie diese in der Schweiz vorherrschen, ein 
ordentliches Auskommen zu finden. Die Schul- 
leitung ist vor allem darauf bedacht, ihren Zog- 
lingen die Liebe zur Arbeit und zur heimathlichen 
Scholle einzupflanzen, nach dem alten Sprichwort: 

“Lust und Lieb zu einem Ding 
Macht alle Mith’ und Arbeit g’ring.” 

Gelegentliche Ausfliige wahrend des Winterse- 
mesters in Feld und Wald, sowie im Sommer zur 
Besichtigung von Alpen, Verbesserungsanlagen, 
Musterbetrieben, immer unter kompetenter Leitung, 
dienen dazu, das in der Schule Gelernte aufzu- 
frischen, zu erweitern und in der Wirklichkeit vor- 
zufiihren. Dies hilft auch mit, die geistige Ver- 
bindung mit der Schule und der Schiiler unter sich 
auch spater aufrecht zu erhalten. : 

Die katholische Ackerbauschule zu Pfaffikon hat 
sich in den kurzen Jahren ihres Bestandes nicht blos 
die Liebe ihrer Zoéglinge, sondern auch allgemeines 


_ Ansehen im katholischen wie nichtkatholischen La- 


ger zu erringen gewusst. Eine Studienkommission 
aus Polen hat sich letztes Jahr sehr befriedigt iiber 
die ganze Einrichtung ausgesprochen. Hier ist der 
von Fr. Winkelmann ausgesprochene Gedanke be- 
treffs einer zweijahrigen Ackerbauschule verwirk- 


 licht. Moge es ihm vergénnt sein, sein Ideal auch 
in Rich Fountain in die That umzusetzen. 
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Ich fiirchte, die grésste Schwierigkeit wird sein, 
geeignete Lehrkrafte in den Ver. Staaten fiir derar- 
tige landliche Fortbildungsschulen zu erlangen. 
Fiir die Madchen diirfte es nicht so schwer halten, 
Schwestern zu bekommen, welche die verschiedenen 
Facher der Hauswirthschaft (Domestic Science) 
meistern; haben wir doch gerade hier an meinem 
gegenwartigen Aufenthaltsort (Kloster Glattburg, 
Kt. St. Gallen) eine Arbeits- und Fortbildungs- 
schule fiir etwa 100 Madchen der benachbarten 
Orte. Ja es wiirden sich sogar unter den hiesigen 
Schwestern die eine oder andere finden (es sind Be- 
nediktinerinnen), welche Blumen- und Gartenbau, 
Bienenzucht, ja sogar Landwirthschaft theoretisch, 
und noch besser praktisch lehren konnte. Das 
Kloster hat namlich seinen eigenen landwirthschaft- 
lichen Betrieb. 

Aber soweit ich die Verhaltnisse in Amerika 
kenne, kamen fiir den landwirthschaftlichen Unter- 
richt der mannlichen Jugend nur mannliche Lehr- 
krafte in Betracht (denken wir nur an die Maschi- 
nen). Woher diese nehmen? Wohl brauchten sie 
nicht die allseitige Vorbildung wie sie unsere Patres 
von Pfaffikon auf dem schweizerischen Polytechni- 
kum in Ztirich sich holen, da die Farmerei in den 
Staaten verhaltnismassig einfacher ist. Aber eine 
gewisse Fachbildung misste doch vorhanden sein. 
Doch sollte sich, bei ernstem Willen, auch diese 
Frage ldsen lassen. 


Rev. Justus Schweizer, O. S. B. 


Zur Reise nach Salem riisten! 

Ein besonderer Abschnitt der jiingst ausgesandten 
offiziellen Einladung zur Betheiligung an der dies- 
jahrigen Generalversammlung des C. V. wirbt u. a. 
fiir eine moglichst zahlreiche Beschickung der 
Tagung durch die Vereine mit Delegaten. Das 
Rundschreiben spricht ausserdem den Wunsch aus, 


dass sich nebst diesen recht viele Mitglieder und 


Freunde unseres Verbandes in Salem einfinden m6- 
gen. Den Auftakt bildet die Erklarung: 


“Katholische Aktion! Dieser Ruf wird im Jubeljahr des 
Hi. Vaters noch freudiger und begeisterter als sonst un- 
serer Tagung in Salem Richtung und Ziel geben,” 


um dann fortzufahren: 


“Die Nachrichten aus Oregon iiber die Vorbereitungen, 
die unter dem Protektorat des. hochwst. Erzbischofs 
Howard getroffen werden, lassen erkennen, dass der 
Tagung auch der aussere Glanz nicht fehlen wird. Die 
Bedenken wegen der weiten Reise werden zerstreut durch 
die Kunde, dass die Moglichkeit gegeben ist, von Chicago 
aus einen Spezialzug mit billigen Fahrpreisen zu erhalten. 
Es gilt jetzt, dass alle Zweigverbande einig und_ plat 
massig werben fiir eine mOglichst zahlreiche Betheili na 
Wenn das geschieht, wird die Betheiligung an der Fahrt 
nach dem fernen Westen nicht auf die Delegaten be- 
schrankt bleiben, sondern es werden sich auch recht viele 
Freunde unserer Sache anschliessen.” . 


Wer hat nicht in unserer Zeit die Einbildung de: 
Padagogen, die Unzerstérbarkeit der Jugend und 
die seltsame Modepuppe kennen gelernt, welch 
Bildung heisst? : 

Lupwic ACHIM von ARNIM, 


~~ 
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Bonifatiusfeiern veranstalten! 


Im Juli-August Hefte 1928 vermochten wir 
zu berichten: “Bonifatiusfeiern kommen wieder 
zu Ehren.” In der That hatte man in unseren 
‘Kreisen mancherorts die schéne Gepflogenheit, 
im Laufe des Monats Juni das Fest des Apostels 
der Deutschen durch kirchliche oder biirgerliche 
oder kirchlich-biigerliche Feiern zu begehen, 
wieder aufgenommen, nachdem sie seit etwa 
1915 mehr oder minder in Vergessenheit ge- 
rathen war. Im Vorjahre nun begingen solche 
Feiern: 

Der Baltimore Zweig des C. V.: der Allegheny County 
(Pittsburg und Umgegend) und der Philadelphia Ver- 
band; St. Pauler Stadtverband; Kolping Society of Amer- 
ica, Chicago; Vereine der St. Bonifatius Gemeinde, Mil- 
pwaukee, Zudem wurden hier und dort wahrend des Monats 
Juni Vortrage iiber den Heiligen in einzelnen Vereinen 
und Verbanden gehalten, ohne dass man damit eine eigent- 
liche Feier verband. 

Es ist nun wiederum an der Zeit, Vorberei- 
tungen fur geeignete Festlichkeiten zu Ehren 
jenes grossen Heiligen zu treffen. Den er- 
‘wahnten Vereinen und Verbanden, von denen 
einzelne seit mehr als einem Jahrzehnt (der Verband 
Baltimore hat seit 1910 alljahrlich eine Bonifatius- 
Teier abgehalten) durch besondere Veranstaltungen 
‘dem Bewusstsein ihrer Dankesschuld Bonifatius 
gegentber Ausdruck verliehen haben, sollten sich 
von Jahr zu Jahr weitere hinzugesellen. Ist es schon 
geziemend und lobenswerth, die Heiligen Gottes zu 
verehren, so ist es umso mehr angebracht, durch 
geeignete Ehrung eines solchen Glaubensboten, 
wie Bonifatius, dem unsere Vorfahren, und 
durch sie wir, die Gnade des Glaubens und 
christlicher Kultur verdanken, und das Land 
unserer Vater seine Stellung unter den Nationen 
Europas, diese Schuld 6ffentlich anzuerkennen 
und dessen Tugenden und Verdienste zu feiern; 
in der Absicht, daraus neuen Muth zu schopfen 
fiir die Kath, Aktion, der auch die Pflege eines 
gesunden Volksthums, samt den Verpflichtungen, 
die es auferlegt, nicht gleichgiiltig sein kann. 

+ (ee 
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¥ Der Missionare Nothen. 

Mehrfach bereits ward von uns eine neue Griin- 
dung des hochwst. Bischofs Henninghaus, zu 
Yenchowfu, in der Provinz Shantung, erwahnt. 
Nun schreibt er uns dartber: 


“Ich habe dieser Tage einen Besuch in unserem Lepro- 
nheime gemacht. Die Raume sind jetzt iiberfillt. und 


en. Ebenso muss dann auch noch ein Haus fir die 
uen geschaffen werden. Dieselben wohnen jetzt in 
Lehmhiitten an der Aussenseite des Dorfes. Das ist 
atiirlich ein unhaltbarer Zustand. Ein kranklicher Priester, 
shwestern samt einer guten chinesischen Jungfrau 
en sich der Kranken in religidser und k6rperlicher 
hung voll Liebe und Fiirsorge an. Wenn wir auch 
laufig noch wenig fiir die Gesundung thun konnen, da 
jetzt kein wirksames Heilmittel haben, so sind doch 
on Kranken gut aufgehoben. Sie sind denn auch 
nkbar fiir die korperliche und geistige Pflege, 

eil wird, und in diesem Sinne beten sie auch 

” 
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_ erst diesen. 


wir sind gezwungen, an eine Erweiterung der Bauten zu ~ 


- auch dafiir, dass, auf Ihre Veranlassung, ein Frl 


. . | ~ Ebenfalls aus Japan, und zwar aus dem 
er Nothstande, wird man uns die | 
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wiederholte dringende Bitte, doch der Missionen 
nicht zu vergessen, nicht vertibeln diirfen. 
Ce 


Nicht nur das Heidenthum der Eingeborenen der 
Missiongebiete, sondern auch eine widerspenstige 
oder missgtinstige Natur bereitet den Glaubensboten 
nur zu oft schwere Hindernisse und Sorgen. Ein- 
mal sind es Ueberschwemmungen, dann wieder 
Zeiten furchtbarer T'rockenheit, die den Missionaren 
hindernd in den Weg treten. Dazu kommen dann 
Hungersnoth und Seuchen, nebst anderen Nothen 
und Weh. 


Derartiges veranschaulicht Schw. M. Aloysia, 
Dist. Keetmanshoop, S, W. Afrika, in einem Schrei- 
ben an die C, St.: 


“Hier in Tses nimmt die Trockenheit stetig zu. Man 
kann Meilen und Meilen gehen, ohne auch nur auf ein 
Stiick griines Gras zu stossen. Soweit das Auge reicht, 
nichts als Sand, Steine and kleine vertrocknete Buische. 
Unter diesem Zustande leiden die Ziegen und Schafe, auf 
die die Eingeborenen fiir ihre Nahrung hauptsachlich ange- 
wiesen sind, ungemein. Die Thiere vermogen sich zur 
Zeit nur von den diirren Blattchen der erwahnten kleinen 
Biische zu nahren. Sie konnen sich denken wie verhungert 
sie aussehen. Zicklein und Lammer mtssen nach der 
Geburt getodtet werden, da es den Mutterthieren an Milch 
gebricht, ihre Jungen zu ernahren. Wenn es nicht bald 
regnet, muss dieses Kleinvieh verenden. Dann ist die 
Hungersnoth fertig.” 

Eine Kirche besitzt diese Mission noch nicht; im- 

mer wieder nehme man sich vor, eingelaufene Ga- 
ben aufzuheben und fur Bauzwecke zu verwenden. 
“Wenn aber’, schreibt Schw. M. Aloysia, 
“dann wieder hungrige Kinder von der Thiire stehen, die 
bereits 2-3 Tage nicht gegessen haben, und in ihren Hitten 
alte, kranke Leute Hunger leiden, so hilft man doch wieder 
Am_Ende des Monats aber wartet man mit 
Bangen auf die Rechnungen und zahlt die Dollars immer 
wieder, ob sie auch zur Begleichung der Schulden reichen 
werden.” 

Der Bau eines Waisenhauses zwang die Schwes- 
tern, Schulden zu machen. Diese belaufen sich 
zwar nur auf $600, werden jedoch unter obwalten- 
den Umstanden als ausserst driickend empfunden. 

cease 


Die Aarons-Rolle der Missionsfreunde in den 
Heimathlandern der Missionare betont P. Theod. 
Schall, O. S. B., in einem Schreiben aus der 
Mission Inkamana in Natal, Stid-Afrika: 


“Nichts ist fiir uns, die wir die ganze Last und Hitze 
des Kampfes und aller Arbeiten an der schweren Missions- — 
front zu tragen haben, immer wieder so ermuthigend als 
die Erfahrung, wir stehen nicht allein, sondern hinter uns, — 
wie eine ganz zuverlassige Etappe, eine so herrliche Schar 
missionsbegeisterter Freunde, die ein so werkthatiges In- 
teresse an unserer ach so armen Zulumission beweisen. Da — 
fiihlt man dann immer die Freude, ein Kind, ja ein 
Kampfer, der weltumspannenden, wirklich katholischen 
Kirche zu sein. Wie armselig ware doch sonst so ein armer 
Missionar mitten im Zululande daran!” ho ae 


Ne Va 


* 


Jey 


Aus Sapporo in Japan schreibt uns Pater Hugolis 
Noll, O. F. Mo: =e 


“Besten Dank fiir die letzten Sendungen; besonde 


geschickt hat.” 


aus Brooklyn eine schéne Sendung Devotionalien 


heim zu Biwasaki, dankt uns Schw. 


a 


ss 
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einen kompletten Jahrgang des “Amerikanischen 
Familienblattes”, 

“das unvergleichlich schon, interessant und lehrreich ist, ” 
wie ftir einen solchen des “Botschafters” fiir 1927. 

Diese Nachricht verrath unser Bestreben, den 
Missionaren nicht sowohl einzelne Hefte der ver- 
schiedensten Zeitschriften zuzuschicken, sondern 
womoglich komplette Jahrgange. 


Kraftige Stiitzen des C. V. 


Der Riickgang unsrer alten Vereine ist sicher- 
lich zum Theil auf das Verschwinden einer Reihe 
deutscher Blatter zuriickzufithren. Manche Woch- 
enschrift, die sang- und klanglos begraben wurde, 
hat Jahrzehnte lang das Bewusstsein der Noth- 
wendigkeit katholischer Vereine aufrecht erhalten 
und ihre Bestrebungen nicht nur gefordert, sondern 
oft sogar in neue Bahnen gelenkt. Erst nachdem 
ein solches Blatt begraben war, gelangte man zur 
Erkenntnis dessen wohlthatigen Wirksamkeit. 


Dies verrath u. a. das Schreiben eines Vereins- 
sekretars in Kansas, der jtingst der C. St. seine 
Wahl fir das genannte Amt mittheilte, mit dem 
Zusatz : 

“Tch hielt frither die ‘Amerika’, bis sie einging; seitdem 
ich dieses Blatt nicht mehr las, vergass ich fast auf den 
Central-Verein und sein Wirken, woriiber diese Zeitung 
mich immer unterrichtet hielt.” 

Er meint, auch den meisten Mitgliedern seines 
Vereins mangelte solche Kenntnis, wie auch selbst 
Verstandnis fur die Aufgaben der eigenen Orga- 
nisation. Zum Beweis dessen ftthrt er folgendes 
Erlebnis an: 

“In der letzten monatlichen Versammlung stellte ein 
Mitglied die Frage, welchen Zweck unser Verein eigentlich 
habe. Es handelt sich um einen intelligenten Mann, der 
einzig und allein in der Absicht fragte, uns aufzuriitteln. 
Jedoch war kaum jemand im Stande, eine wirklich auf- 
klarende Antwort zu ertheilen.” : 

Dabei halt dieser Verein jeden Monat eine Ver- 
sammlung ab; jedoch beschranken die Mitglieder 
sich bei dieser Gelegenheit darauf, ihre Vereins- 


beitrage zu bezahlen und die Beitrage fiir Messen, — 


im Fall ein Mitglied vom Tode abberufen worden 
sein sollte. “Das,” so schliesst der Sekretir, “ist 
ungefahr alles, was wir thun.” 


Glicklicherweise hegt dieser vom besten Willen 
beseelte Beamte die Absicht, die Fithlung zwischen 
seinem Vereine, dem C. V. und der C. St. herzu- 


_ Stellen. 


Vom Kreuzberg bei Castroville, Tex., und 
; anderem. 
In dem von Elsassern im Jahre 1844 angelegten 
dtchen Castroville wird die diesjihrige General- 
mmlung des Staatsverbandes Texas abgehalten 
. Aus der Geschichte dieses bemerkenswer- 


setzt ward. “In der Fastenzeit, an den Bittagen un 
zu Zeiten der Noth und Drangsal”, schreibt Pfarre 
Lenzen, “pilgern die Einwohner hinauf auf de 
Kreuzberg.” 

Diese Mittheilung erinnert uns an einen lang: 
gehegten Wunsch, Auskunft zu erlangen uber ahr 
liche in unsrem Lande von deutschsprachigen Kz 
tholiken an Wegen oder auf Hiigeln und Bergen et 
richteten Kreuzen. Wir kennen bereits mehrer 
solche; so ausser dem eben erwahnten Kreuz z 
Castroville das auf dem Kreuzberg bei Frederick: 
burg in Texas. Zuerst im Jahre 1849 von Pfarre 
Menzel errichtet, wurde es zuletzt im Jubilaumsjah 
der dortigen Marien Gemeinde, 1921, vom hochv 
Pfarrer Gerlach erneuert. Das dritte Kreuz, vo 
dem wir Kenntnis haben, steht, oder stand bis vo 
kurzem, auf einem Felde unweit der Landstrasse 1 
der Nihe von Breese, Clinton County, Illinois. 

“Castroville, mit seinen alten Steinhausern,” heiss 
es in dem erwahnten Bericht, “erinnert ganz an ei 
elsissiches Dorf . . . Handel und Geschaft bltihe 
inmitten der arbeitsamen und wohlhabenden Be 
voélkerung.” Ein Grosstheil der Bewohner (97 Pre 
zent) bekennt sich zum katholischen Glauben. De 
dortige St. Ludwigs Unterstiitzungs-Verein bestet 
seit 55 Jahren; Korperschaftsrechte wurden ihm ir 
Jahre 1874 von der Staatsgesetzgebung verliehen. 


Ueber Gaben aller Art berichten! 


In dem unlangst auf Kosten der Kathol. Unio 
von Ill. hergestellten Geschichtsabriss des Centra’ 
Vereins wird auf die Untersttitzung hingewieser 
die besonders in frttheren Zeiten, als diese willkom 
mener war als heutzutage, ihren Gemeinden vo 
unseren Vereinen gewahrt wurde. Sollte ein 
Thurmglocke angeschafft, oder die Kirche ausge 
malt und mit bunten Fenstern versehen werden, s 
trugen die Unterstiitzungs-Vereine zu den Unkoste 
stets ansehnliche Summen bei, F 

Dass sie das auch heute noch vielfach thun, e 
fahrt man nur zufallig. So meldet die 
“Tribiine” in einem Bericht itber die tags zuvor a 
gehaltene Monatsversammlung des dortigen a 
Peters-Vereins, der Reinertrag-einer von diesem V 
rein veranstalteten Unterhaltung, eine Summe 
$200, sei der Gemeindekasse tiberwiesen wor 
wofiir der Pfarrer, P. Timothy Magnien, O. F 
seinen Dank bei dieser Gelegenheit abgestatt 
_ Es ware wiinschenswerth, wenn alle an 
berichtenden Vereine, wie das frither g 
theilen wollten, welche Summen sie im Vorja 
wohlthatige und andere, als -Vereinszwe 
bracht haben. Eine Liste solcher vo: 
reinen gewahrten Summen wiirde den I 
Willfahrigkeit, ihren Mitteln gem: 
bringen und ihnen manchen Fr 


